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CANONS OF SELECTION 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS SHOULD POSSESS IN 


SOME USEFUL FORM ALL BIBLIOTHECAL MATE- 


RIALS NECESSARY TO THE CONGRESS AND TO 


THE OFFICERS OF GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 


STATES IN THE PERFORMANCE OF THEIR DUTIES. 


II 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS SHOULD POSSESS 





ALL BOOKS AND OTHER MATERIALS (WHETHER 
IN ORIGINAL OR IN COPY) WHICH EXPRESS AND 
RECORD THE LIFE AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE 


PEOPLE OF T*’~ UNITED STATES. 


III 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS SHOULD POSSESS, IN 
SOME USEFUL FORM, THE MATERIAL PARTS OF 
THE RECORDS OF OTHER SOCIETIES, PAST AND 
PRESENT, AND SHOULD ACCUMULATE, IN ORIG- 
INAL OR IN COPY, FULL AND REPRESENTATIVE 
COLLECTIONS OF THE WRITTEN RECORDS OF 
THOSE SOCIETIES AND PEOPLES WHOSE EXPERI- 
ENCE IS OF MOST IMMEDIATE CONCERN TO THE 


PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


From the Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress for 1940 
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Mr. Jefferson to Dr. Rush, 
With Affection 


REAT WORDS may find utterance in obscure or 
commonplace circumstances, not alone in great mo- 
mentsof history. The parentage of great and enduring 

statements need not be events or issues, but it must be a parent- 
age of great mind or spirit. The most famous of Jeffersonian 
declarations—‘“‘I have sworn upon the altar of god eternal 
hostility against every form of tyranny over the mind of 
man’’—has the solemnity and the fervor that attend decisive and 
dramatic stages of history. Reading its ringing words, one might 
suppose it to have been brought forth at a time of crisis or to 
have been delivered in a forum where men were moved by its 
eloquence to throw off their bondage of whatever sort. Other 
memorable statements from Jefferson’s pen had that critical 
origin. The very circumstances that produced the Declaration 
of Independence demanded an exalted language to express an 
exalted fact, for common language would have made a mockery 
of a supremely uncommon event. But Jeflerson’s personal 
declaration of war against tyranny was set in a different con- 
text, the privacy of the library at Monticello. It was ad- 
dressed not to a congress of free men engaged in deciding a 
momentous issue, but to a warm and devoted friend, who re- 





ceived it in the same silence in which it was born. Despite the 
majesty of its oath, this defiance of spiritual tyranny remained 
unread by the world for more than a quarter of a century, 
when its challenge passed into the permanent possession of the 
minds of men. Jefferson’s greatness was a private as well as a 
public greatness, and it is is fitting that the words chosen as 
most symbolic of his fight for the liberation of the mind, now 
incised publicly and permanently upon the national memorial 
to his achievement, should have originated, as did so much of 
the best that he left to his countrymen, in a private letter to an 
old and trusted friend. 

It is a friendly and affectionate letter, suitable to the ex- 
change of views between two enlightened patriots whose 
friendship dated from the fateful year when both signed the 
Declaration of Independence. It is also an embodiment, to 
a greater extent than usual in Jefferson’s incomparable letters, 
of some of his most deeply-rooted convictions—his hostility to 
large centers of population because of their supposed danger 
to morals, health, and liberties; his unwarranted belief in the 
existence of ecclesiastical conspiracies to secure state establish- 
ments of religion, equalling in error the ecclesiastical belief in 
his own enmity to Christianity; his conviction of the dignity 
of the individual and of the importance of individual achieve- 
ment, beliefs qualified by a realistic acceptance of the fact 
that masses of the people could be deluded; his preference, at 
that stage of American history, for the useful over the ornamen- 
tal arts, reflecting an earnest desire for the improvement of the 
condition of his countrymen; his devotion to the freedom of 
the press, a devotion so great as to cause him to suffer slander- 
ous charges in silence rather than to attempt suppression; and, 
finally, his profound concern over the denial of freedom to a 
large part of the people. 

This last, briefly expressed but deeply felt in the words “‘we 
are truly to be pitied,” is a tragic counterpart to Jefferson’s 
solemn oath of hostility to tyranny. In the very brevity of this 
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reference to the famous Gabriel insurrection of slaves in 1800 
we sense his despair over the incongruity of his oath and the 
conditions that he saw around him, conditions that meant 
bondage of bodies as well as minds. He had given the cause 
of freedom its supreme expression in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and, at the moment of writing to Rush, he was in 
the midst of the revolution of 1800, seeking a greater extension 
of political liberty to his fellow citizens. But he could not ex- 
tend personal or political liberty to all the people. His whole 
life, as well as his letter to Rush, contained this tragic incon- 
gruity, against which he fought with unrelenting determina- 
tion. He pitied the condition of his country not because he 
feared revolt and violence in themselves, not because he trem- 
bled as did many of his neighbors at the threat of upheaval and 
of the crumbling of the social order, but because he saw that 
the society in which he lived was a monstrous denial of the 
belief that all men are created equal and equally entitled to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. The Congress of 
1776 had struck from the Declaration of Independence Jeffer- 
son’s impassioned indictment of slavery but no congress could 
erase his determination to fight against bondage of mind or 
body. He did not tell Rush, nor did he need to do so, that he 
had interceded in the Gabriel affair in behalf of human rights. 
When asked by Governor Monroe about the execution of 
Gabriel and other leaders of the revolt, Jefferson replied, three 
days before his letter to Rush: ‘The other states & the world 
at large will forever condemn us if we indulge a principle of 
revenge, or go one step beyond absolute necessity. They can- 
not lose sight of the rights of the two parties, & the object of 
the unsuccessful one.” ‘The object of the unsuccessful revolt 
was, as Jefferson knew and as one of. the slave leaders said, 
“the liberty of my countrymen.” Of such an object, Jefferson 
had but one view. 

This letter, which expressed so much in what it did not say, 
has suffered the fate of many of Jefferson’s writings. It has 
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been printed several times—in the collected works edited 
by Thomas Jefferson Randolph (1829), by Paul Leicester 
Ford (1892), by Lipscomb and Bergh (1903)—but it has never 
been presented as Jefferson wrote it. All earlier printings 
contain several misreadings, altered words, and_ broken 
sentences. The Library of Congress, the only appropriate 
repository for so great an affirmation of devotion to liberty, 
has acquired both the letter and the opportunity to present 
for the first time the full and authentic text: 


‘Monticello Sep. 23. 1800. 

“Dear Sir 

‘“T have to acknolege thereciept of your favor of Aug. 22. 
and to congratulate you on the healthiness of your city. still 
Baltimore, Norfolk & Providence admonish us that we are 
not clear of our new scourge. when great evils happen, I 
am in the habit of looking out for what good may arise from 
them as consolations to us: and Providence has in fact so es- 
tablished the order of things as;that' most evils are the means 
of producing some good. the yellow fever will discourage the 
growth of great cities in ournation; & I view great cities as 
pestilential to the morals, the health and the liberties of man. 
true, they nourish some of the elegant arts; but the useful ones 
can thrive elsewhere, and less perfection in the others with 
more health virtue & freedom would be my choice. — I agree 
with you entirely in condemning the mania of giving names to 
objects of any kind after persons still living. death alone can 
seal the title of any man to this honour by putting it out of his 
power to forfeit it. there is one other mode of rewarding merit 
which I have often thought might be introduced so as to gratify 
the living by praising the dead. in giving, for instance, a 
commission of chief justice to Bushrod Washington it should 
be in consideration of his integrity and science in the laws, and 
of the services rendered to our country by his illustrious rela- 
tion &c. acommission to a descendant of D’ Franklin, besides 
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being in consideration of the proper qualifications of the per- 
son, should add that of the great services rendered by his 
illustrious ancestor B. F. by the advancement of science, & by 
inventions useful to man, &c. I am not sure that we ought to 
change all our names imposed during the regal government. 
sometimes indeed they were given through adulation, but often 
also as the reward of the merit of the times, sometimes for 
services rendered the colony. perhaps too a name when given 
should be deemed a sacred property. 

“T promised you a letter on Christianity, which I have not 
forgotten. on the contrary it is because I have reflected on it, 
that I find much more time necessary for it than I can at present 
dispose of. I have a view of the subject which ought to dis- 
please neither the rational Christian or Deist; & would re- 
concile many to a character they have too hastily rejected. 
I do not know however that it would reconcile the genus irri- 
tabile vatum, who are all in arms against me. their hostility 
is on too interesting ground to be softened. the delusions into 
which the XYZ plot shewed it possible to push the people, the 
successful experiment made under the prevalence of that de- 
lusion, on the clause of the constitution which while it secured 
the freedom of the press, covered also the freedom of religion, 
had given to the clergy a very favorite hope of obtaining an 
establishment of a particular form of Christianity thro’ the 
US. and as every sect believes it’s own form the true one, 
everyone perhaps hoped for it’s own: but especially the Episco- 
palians & Congregationalists. the returning. good sense of our 
country threatens abortion to their hopes, & they believe that 
any portion of power confided to me will be exerted in opposi- 
tion to their schemes. and they believe truly. for I have 
sworn upon the altar of god eternal hostility against every form 
of tyranny over the mind of man. but this is all they have to 
fear from me: & enough too in their opinion; & this is the 
cause of their printing lying pamphlets against me, forging 
conversations for me with Mazzei, Bishop Madison &c which 


are absolute falshoods without a circumstance of truth to rest 
on; falshoods too of which I acquit Mazzei & Bishop Madison 
for they are men of truth. — but enough of this. it is more than 
I have before committed to paper on the subject of all the lies 
which have been preached or printed against me. — I have 
not seen the work of Sonnoni which you mention. but I 
have seen another work on Africa, Parke’s, which I fear will 
throw cold water on the hopes of the friends of freedom. you 
will have seen an account of an attempt at insurrection in this 
state. I am looking with anxiety to see what will be it’s effect 
on our state. we are truly to be pitied. — I fear we have little 
chance to see you at the Federal city or in Virginia, & as little 
at Philadelphia. it would be a great treat to recieve you here. 
but nothing but sickness could effect that: so I do not wish it: 
for I wish you health & happiness, and think of you with 
affection. Adieu. 


TH: JEFFERSON” 
“Dr Rusu” 


Jutian P. Boyp 

Librarian, Princeton University Library 
Member, Librarian’s Council, 

Library of Congress. 
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Architects and Poets 
and Prophets 


Notes on the Letters of Benjamin Henry Latrobe 
to John Lenthall, 1803-1808 


professional” architect and engineer in the United 

States, son of an English clergyman, Benjamin Latrobe 
(who traced his ancestry to a Huguenot follower of the Prince 
of Orange), and an American mother, Anna Margaret Antes 
of Germantown, Pennsylvania, was born at Fulneck, near 
Leeds, May 1, 1764. Having received his elementary educa- 
tion at a Yorkshire school, he was sent, in his eleventh or 
twelfth year, to a Moravian seminary in Saxony, and then to 
the University of Leipzig. Thereafter he devoted some months 
to travel on the Continent, went through a brief campaign in 
the Prussian army (he was severely wounded), and in 1786 
returned to England to seek a profession. Obedient to his tal- 
ents and his tastes, he studied engineering under John Smeaton 
(1724-1792), builder of the Eddystone light and the Forth and 
Clyde canal; and learned the principles of architecture from 
Samuel Pepys Cockerell (1754-1827), who, through his mother, 
was descended from the diarist for whom he was named. 
Cockerell, a pioneer of the Greek revival, exerted an enduring 
influence on Latrobe’s later career. Because of remarkable 
aptitudes he rapidly became master of both professions and 
practiced them successfully. In 1796 he emigrated to Virginia 
and, supported by letters to eminent personages, soon received 
important commissions, among them one to complete the 
exterior of the Caius Caesar-Louis XIV-Clerisseau-Jefferson 
state capitol, modeled on the Maison Carrée at Nimes. ‘Two 
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years later he removed to Philadelphia, where he planned and 
supervised the construction of a building for the Bank of 
Pennsylvania, carried out a project for a city water supply, 
surveyed the Susquehanna Canal, and designed a number of 
private residences. On March 6, 1803, President Jefferson 
appointed Latrobe to the post of Surveyor of the Public 
Buildings, in Washington, at a salary of $1,700 a year. 

The continuing presence of the Surveyor was not needed at 
the seat of government. One of Latrobe’s first actions follow- 
ing his appointment was the selection of a Clerk of the Works, 
a man who would exercise the combined functions of supervis- 
ing architect, foreman, supply officer, auditor, and personal 
representative. He chose for this complex and arduous assign- 
ment John Lenthall, a native of County Derby, England, 
where he had been born about 1763 and “brought up to the 
business of a carpenter.’ It is supposed that he came to the 
United States in 1783. Of his character, training and ex- 
perience Latrobe has left the following record: 


“He was in his youth much employed in the mines 
and had acquired a thorough knowledge of the working 
of them, and of all the machinery used in that part of 
England. He was not less acquainted with the cotton works, 
and joining an insatiable desire of knowledge to a strong 
memory and sound judgment, his acquaintance with arts and 
sciences not immediately connected with his trade, was very ex- 
tensive and by no means slight. He was also a superior 
draughtsman, and of his own particular business a perfect 
master. ‘Though of very moderate stature his personal strength 
and activity was unequalled, and the command he acquired of 
all those who were placed under him was atchieved by his 
own superior ability.” 


There is reason to assume that Mr. Jefferson was reluctant to 
accept Lenthall’s nomination and yielded only to Latrobe’s in- 
sistence. For the next five years tall Latrobe (he was six feet 
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two) and little Lenthall were to work in close association on the 
most important buildings in America. 

Within recent weeks the Library has acquired a series of 
more than 150 letters which Latrobe wrote to Lenthall between 
March 5, 1803, and August 6, 1808. Preserved in a single 
volume of marbled board covers with a leather spine, which 
contains, in addition to the communications from Latrobe, 
several notes and memoranda from Mr. Jefferson, they have 
been until recently in the possession of Mr. Hamilton Abert, 
Lenthall’s  great-great-grandson. Although the corpus of 
Latrobe’s papers is owned by Mr. Ferdinand C. Latrobe, of 
Baltimore, this group, constituting a unit, is an important ad- 
dition to the collection of his original designs and the trans- 
scripts of some of his letters, which, together with the William 
Thornton papers, have been in the custody of the Library for 
many years. 

In a hand cursive and a style discursive, most of these letters 
were written in Philadelphia, Newcastle, Wilmington, or Iron- 
hill (near Elkton), where Latrobe’s services as an engineer had 
been retained by the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Com- 
pany, and were ordinarily from two to three days in transit. 

They begin quite appropriately, but without strict regard 
for chronological sequence, on April 7, 1803, when Latrobe 
wrote: 


“In appointing you Clerk of the Works to the Capitol with 
the full approbation of the President of the United States, and 
of the Superintendant of the City of Washington, I have 
taken upon myself the fullest responsibility for your conduct, 
and in order that you may not be shackled in your exertions for 
the public interest by the fear of the intrigues of those who may 
be employed during my absence in the-execution of the Work, 
I have to inform you, that is is clearly understood by the 
President of the United States & the Superintendant of the 
city that you are to be the sole judge of the merit of the Work- 
men, and are perfectly authorized to discharge any man with- 
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out appeal, whom you shall judge to be unfit to be employed. 
You are also the sole judge in my absence of the fidelity with 
which contracts are fulfilled . . . You will yourself conduct the 
whole of the carpenters’ work. . . . As no money will be paid 
without your certificate, for which the superintendant of 
the city will give you a form, you will thereby obtain compleat 
controul over the conduct of every man employed... . You 
will please to communicate frequently with me by letter.” 


The letter ends with the assurance of Latrobe’s “‘fullest 
confidence”’ in Lenthall’s “talents and integrity.” 

Among the objects of concern was the President’s house, 
which had been occupied before it was finished, ‘‘and still 
remained in a state so far from completion, as to want many of 
those accomodations which are thought indispensible in 
the dwelling of a private person.”” There were, for example, 
‘no Cellars in the house, no place in which linen can be dried, 
not one of those conveniences which are afforded by an enclosed 
yard;” a circumstance which recalls the annoyance of Abigail 
Adams, who had had to ‘‘make a drying room”’ of the “great 
unfinished audience room.” The greatest evil, however, was 
‘“‘the leakiness of the roof,” for “the water which entered the 
building in every part, had injured... the furniture, and 
ruined many of the ceilings.” This required prompt attention. 

At the Capitol, the completed North Wing was to be im- 
proved, but the principal objective of the Surveyor was the 
building of the South Wing, which was to contain the Hall of 
Representatives. There the foundations had been laid in ac- 
cordance with Thornton’s original plan, and although Latrobe 
entered strenuous objections to it—“‘one president was block- 
head enough to adopt a plan, which another was fool enough to 
retain”—he was overruled by Mr..Jefferson in the interest of 
stability of design. 

Latrobe’s letters, sometimes illustrated with detail sketches 
and plans, give the most precise directions for the execution of 
the work. They abound in references to modillions, archi- 
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traves, entablatures, and astragals; to plinths, pilasters, and 
congressional privati; to the installation of stoves designed to 
remove senatorial chills; to the procurement of piglead, 
patent lamps, English locks, Santo Domingo wood from Cap- 
tain Decatur’s sawmill, and hoisting engines from the Bank of 
Pennsylvania; to “plaistering’’, the vagaries of stonecutters, 
baize for desks and flannel for festoons, the building of the 
Treasury fireproof; to elliptical colonnades, “‘squint-eyed com- 
mittee rooms,”’ vestibules octagonal and vestibules circular, the 
Presidential meathouse, General Dearborn’s gun-carriage, 
Captain Tingey and the development of the Navy Yard, the 
disputed sky-lights; in short, to all the minutiae which trans- 
formed Jenkins Height and the Duddington cow pastures into 
something called Capitol Hill, and permitted the emergence of 
“the Pennsylvania Avenue.” 

But building a metropolis by correspondence was not always 
a satisfactory method of procedure. Occasionally Latrobe 
made a miscalculation, or one of his brilliant pupils, Robert 
Mills or William Strickland, overlooked an important con- 
sideration, and Lenthall grumbled: “‘We have enough to do 
till you come if we attempt to execute all your contradictions.” 
But despite embarrassments Latrobe kept his good temper. 
On one occasion he wrote: ““To a man in the knack of getting 
into scrapes, the knack of getting out again is absolutely 
necessary.” 

He was vexed almost beyond endurance by the long delays 
and longer debates in securing appropriations, which Lenthall 
called “‘headaches in the pocket.” In 1804 a work stoppage 
was threatened when it was proposed as an economy that 
Congress take over the executive mansion. Latrobe exploded: 


“If Mr. Anderson means to accomodate Congress in the 
President’s House, what does he mean to do with the President? 
There is absolutely not a house into which he could go, except- 
ing Mr. Tayloe’s. But I suppose the Amendment was only in- 
tended to defeat the whole bill. If however the H. of Repr. 
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should agree to the Amendment, then the President being left 
to shift for himself, we must set our wits to work to stuff the 
H. of Reprs. into the Room formerly inhabited by the Mam- 
moth Cheese, and I think the preparation for that Maggot 
breeding Assembly, has been very properly made, by fixing 
the cheese for two Years where the Speaker may sit for one.” 


Nevertheless, despite articulate alarms and laments an ap- 
propriation was made and the work was permitted to continue. 

In March 1806, two Italian sculptors, chosen by Jefferson’s 
friend, Philip Mazzei, arrived in Washington. Giovanni 
Andrei, most proficient in ornamental work, was set to making 
capitals and panels, while Giuseppe Franzoni first carved an 
eagle for the frieze of the House of Representatives and was 
then asked to submit a model for a statue of Liberty. Latrobe 
was not impressed with the result. “It may be correct Sym- 
bology or Emblematology,”’ he wrote, “‘to give Dame Liberty 
a Club or Shelelah—but we have no business to exhibit it so 
very publicly.” 

In 1807, largely because of Mr. Jefferson’s insistence, the 
South Wing was completed, and in the same year Latrobe 
took up his residence in Washington. It was inevitable that 
this should have a profound effect upon his relations with 
Lenthall. Previously they had been on terms of greatest in- 
timacy, and most of Latrobe’s letters had contained a ‘“‘God 
bless you, my dear fellow,” or had been subscribed ‘‘yours 
affectionately.”’ On one occasion he had written of “‘the safe 
delivery of Mrs. L. at last, & the birth of a chopping boy, of 
whom I mean to make a carpenter and to call John,—both of 
which you may take as compliments to your self.” Moreover, 
there is repeated evidence that Latrobe had supplemented 
Lenthall’s salary of $3.66 a day with money from his own 
purse. But it was one thing to carry on an animated corre- 
spondence with the Surveyor or to escort him about the building 
on one of his periodic visits; it was quite another to have him 
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in the office, walking off with bowpens and instruments, mess- 
ing up the drawing boards, and issuing directly orders which 
formerly he had delivered. Lenthall threatened to resign and 
ostentatiously absented himself from a dinner given in honor 
of the Capitol workmen. ‘‘When I study I must be retired & 
still,”’ he declared,“‘you say you can do the best with a noise.” 
He had made up his mind: “Where I cannot be fully trusted 
I do not wish to be employed.” 

Latrobe, who resented a situation in which he was forced 
‘to be more ceremonious”’ with Lenthall than “with the 
President of the United States,”’ was nevertheless appalled at 
the prospect of losing his chief assistant and old friend. ‘In 
relation to me,” he assured Lenthall, ‘“‘you stand exactly as 
Col. Francis Mercer said one day of his very handsome 
portico, that he would rather have the portico without the 
house than the house without the portico.” After several 
months his efforts succeeded, and an apparently complete 
reconciliation was effected. Naturally there was thereafter 
less occasion for correspondence, but in the summer of 1808 
Latrobe was in Philadelphia when he was horror-struck to 
learn of the failure of the great arch. Like a Greek chorus his 
letters are filled with recurring apprehension. On September 
19th ‘“‘several workmen under the direction of Mr. John 
Lenthall, the clerk of the works, were under the vault [of the 
Court Room in the North Wing of the Capitol] lowering down 
that part of the centre which still stood under it, just before it 
fell. A loud crack gave notice of their danger, and all of them 
escaped out of the windows, or under the adjoining vaults, 
excepting Mr. Lenthall, who, to judge from the place in which 
his body was found, wanted only a single step to have secured 
his retreat.” ; 

The correspondence was over and Latrobe’s letters could 
now be bound. ‘They are an expression of his scholarly tastes, 
his rich good humor, his contribution to the making of Wash- 
ington. They reflect, too, the character of the man to whom 
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they were written, a man “so inflexibly just as to be often 
thought harsh.” But a third figure looms largest of all. 


“The President [Latrobe wrote on May 11, 1805] might 
have very safely read the whole of my last letter to you, even 
to the litter of pigs. He is certainly one of the best hearted 
men that ever came out of the hands of Nature, and has one 
of the best heads also. But he thinks, works, & acts differently 
from others, & whoever does that must submit to abuse, let the 
new road he travels be ever so much shorter, cleaner, & 
pleasanter. As a Man, I never knew his superior in candor, 
kindness, and universal information; — as a political character 
he has not his equal anywhere in patriotism, right intentions, 
& uniform perseverance in the System he has conceived to be 
most beneficial for his country. Nothing in fact exists, in his 
whole character, on which to fasten ridicule and censure but 
his manner, and a few oddities of appearance and of conduct 
which are perfectly innocent and probably very right.” 


There can be no doubt of Latrobe’s deep and abiding 
respect for Mr. Jefferson’s genius “as a Man.” Early in 
their correspondence he directed Lenthall to keep the President 
“‘apprized of everything that is doing,” and later expressed a 
wish that he be told “that I keep my pen & pencil agoing.”’ 


Once he wrote: 


‘My wife, who is otherwise well, has expected her delivery 
daily for the last 10 days. 4 days ago, her mother died after 
a few hours illness of an inflamation in her bowels. She is 
ignorant of it. ‘The event is to me distressing beyond measure, 
to her father it will be almost fatal. I have the task of main- 
taining my usual conduct. She is cheerful, laughs, and even 
sings sometimes. I shall certainly go mad. Please tell the 
president.” 

But profoundly as he revered him ‘‘as a Man,” he resented 
him as an ingenious amateur when he intruded on profes- 
sional concerns. Once he stormed, “‘I will give up my office 
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sooner than build a temple of disgrace to myself and Mr. 
Jefferson,” and not infrequently was sorry to be “‘cramped in 
this design by his prejudices in favor of the old French books, 
out of which he fishes everything.” After having dashed off a 
patronizing dissertation on cupolas, lanterns, and skylights, 
he confessed contritely to Lenthall that ‘‘no President but so 
good hearted a one as himself would forgive me.” In yet 
another letter he wrote bitterly: “I am very unfortunate to 
be obliged to oppose the man I most respect, & ought to 
obey.” ‘There came a time when he could only express his 
outraged professional and public pride in terms of private 
raillery: 

“You and I are both blockheads. Presidents & Vice presi- 
dents are the only Architects & poets, & prophets for aught 
I know in the United States. Therefore let us fall down & 
worship them.” 


Davip C. MEARNS 
Director, Reference Department 
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Movable Type Printing in China: 


A Brief Survey 


HOUGH it is well known that the art of printing began 

in China, it is not commonly known how and why it 

differed from printing in the West. Printing with us 
means printing from movable type, with twenty-six letters of 
the alphabet which frequently recur, and which can therefore 
be conveniently picked out to make new words. Printing in 
China—until the adoption, in the past half century, of modern 
typography—normally meant printing from a set of engraved 
wood blocks on which might be carved in ordinary usage 
as many as 6,000 different characters, with a possible range of 
40,000 characters. But so habituated have we become to the 
thought that books must of necessity be printed from movable 
type that we have come to regard reproduction by any other 
method as a less desirable, if not inferior, substitute which the 
Chinese might well have abandoned earlier had they not been 
somehow obstinately wedded to an antiquated way. Only so 
can one explain the fact that many of us still regard Gutenberg 
as the real inventor of printing, whereas centuries earlier the 
Chinese, by their own processes, printed books rivalling in 
craftsmanship any that the West produced. 

It will not detract from the solid achievements of Gutenberg 
and his contemporaries if we point out that the Chinese were 
never actually oblivious of the advantages of movable type. 
They have behind them a long, if not entirely successful, 
history of experimentation with it. This history can be 
substantiated not only from contemporaneous literary records 
but by movable type books which still exist—many of them in 
the Chinese collection of the Library of Congress. Neverthe- 
less, considering their purposes and the technical difficulties 
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they encountered, the engraved wood block served the Chinese 
very well; and it is not strange that for nearly 1,000 years this 
was, on the whole, their favorite medium. 

Whether a given book was printed from movable type or 
from engraved blocks did not seriously engage the attention of 
Chinese bibliographers until recent times. Their custom was 
simply to observe that a book was printed by one or the other 
process, when they found it so stated in preface or colophon. 
Moreover, books printed by either method look at a casual 
glance so much alike that it was often only by accident that the 
difference was detected. But now that their attention has 
been aroused, specialists in rare books are discovering on the 
shelves of libraries many old works which no one had previously 
noted were printed from movable type. ‘The clues to the dis- 
covery may be an inverted character, a sloping or unduly 
spaced character, a page in which isolated characters were de- 
pressed and therefore unevenly inked; or more often still, some 
defect in the alignment of a column—imperfections very un- 
common, if not impossible, in a block print. Only a few 
months ago, among some 2,000 rare items sent to Washington 
by the National Library of Peiping for safekeeping, there was 
discovered a movable type print of the HisroricAaL REcorD 
(Shih-chi), issued in 1518, which had never been recorded as 
such—two members of the staff in the Chinese collection, 
Mr. B. A. Claytor and Mr. Wang Chung-min, having ob- 
served that in chapter 48, the figure 8 was inverted. Many 
other early works will in time be identified, by these or other 
considerations, to have been printed from movable type. 

Experiments with movable type almost certainly go back 
to the beginnings of printing in China. Miniature votive 
charms were struck off in Japan about 770 A. D., but the 
oldest extant printed book—found in 1907 in the Tunhuang 
caves of northwest China and now in the British Museum— 
bears the date 868 A. D. It is an illustrated Buddhist sutra in 
the form of a scroll, beautifully printed from wood blocks. 
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There is a smaller Buddhist scroll in the Library of Congress 
which was printed from blocks in 975 A. D., which was 
found with others in Hangchow in the foundations of an an- 
cient pagoda which collapsed in 1924. Among the afore- 
mentioned rare items sent to Washington by the National 
Library of Peiping for safekeeping, is a bound volume of the 
ancient Chinese literary collection, Wén-hsiian, for which the 
blocks were carved about the year 950 A. D. and which cer- 
tainly was not struck off later than 1016 A. D. 

That these earliest examples of printing—highly perfected 
examples, too—were all done by means of engraved wood 
blocks is no proof, however, that the Chinese did not from the 
beginning contemplate the use of movable type. In the period 
A. D. 1041-49, four centuries before the time of Gutenberg, a 
Chinese craftsman, named Pi Shéng, produced a font of 
earthenware movable type by processes which are described 
in detail by a contemporary named Shén Kua (1032-96). But 
the thought of printing with movable type must have entered 
the minds of craftsmen some two centuries earlier, for on cer- 
tain Buddhist scrolls taken from the ‘Tunhuang caves, scrolls 
made not much later than the British Museum’s book of 868, 
there are rows of miniature figures of the Buddha which were 
not struck off from one large block, but from separate woodcuts 
wedged together, it would seem, in a frame, like characters in 
a chase. This is evident from the imperfect alignment of the 
pictures, by the fact that they differ from one another, and in 
view of an actual specimen woodcut recovered from the caves 
by Professor Paul Pelliot in 1908—a specimen now preserved 
in the Musée Guimet in Paris. 

To illustrate China’s unremitting experiments with movable 
type, we may glance at a few early books which native bibliog- 
raphers have described, and others which are known to be in 
the Library of Congress. The late bibliophile, Yeh Té-hui 
(1864-1927), described in 1894 a literary collection in his pos- 
session, entitled We: Su-chou chi, in 10 chiian, which, according 
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to his description, bore every evidence of having been printed 
from the kind of earthenware type that Pi Shéng made in 1041. 
It had a notation dated 1057—where it now is, if it exists, is not 
known. A compendium of instructions to Emperors, known as 
Ti-hsiieh, 8 chiian, printed in 1221, was described by the well- 
known bibliographer, Miao Chiian-sun (1844-1919). A 
copy of the CLassic oF Poetry (Mao-shih, 4 chiian), printed 
about the same time, was described in an imperial catalogue 
of rare books of 1798 as a movable type print. Though it is 
possible that this work no longer exists, it can nevertheless be 
authenticated by a facsimile reprint of it which Mr. Wang 
Chung-min has identified in the Chinese collection of the 
Library of Congress as one made by the celebrated printer, 
Hua Sui (1439-1513), about the year 1500. ‘Though the fac- 
simile was made from wood blocks, and though it bears the 
amplified title, P’ing-tséng ching-chih yin-shih Mao-shih pai-wén, 
it retains so many features of the Sung movable type print, and 
coincides so well with descriptions of it, that we can be reason- 
ably certain what the original was like. Another work, a his- 
tory of the district of Ching-té in Anhwei province, printed in 
1298, though now lost, is interesting in view of the fact that the 
printer made for this purpose a font of 60,000 type. A de- 
scription of the font and the way it was used can be read iv 
Thomas Carter’s ‘THE INVENTION OF PRINTING IN CHINA AND 
Its SPREAD WESTWARD. 

So far as is known, the oldest movable type print in the 
Chinese collection of the Library of Congress is an encyclo- 
pedia, Chin-hstu Wan-hua-ku ch’ien-hou hsii-chi, printed from 
bronze type by the above-mentioned Hua Sui in 1494. Before 
coming to the Library, it had been the property, in turn, of 
two famous bibliophiles: Wang I-jung (1845-1900), the first 
Chinese scholar to acquire and study the Yin incised oracle 
bones; and Fu Tséng-hsiang (1872-), the dean of bibliogra- 
phers in China. The Library possesses another movable type 
print by the same Hua Sui, issued in 1495, as recorded on the 
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margins of each page. This work, in five volumes and en- 
titled Fung-chai hsii-fi, represents the study-notes of a famous 
Sung scholar named Hung Mai (1123-1202). Two other of 
the Library’s movable type prints may also be mentioned, 
both encyclopedias: one, the J-wu hui-yiian, a slightly incom- 
plete copy in 15 chiian, was printed in 1536; the other, the 
T°ai-p’ing yii-lan, in 100 volumes, was printed in 1572. 

The earliest Korean movable type print in the Library of 
Congress is the Chin-ssu lu, 4 volumes, a collection of quotations 
from Chinese philosophers, reprinted in Korea in 1519. 
Another is a collection of Chinese moral maxims, entitled 
Hsin-ching, 2 volumes, printed from cast metal type in 1566. 
Still another is a commentary on the last-mentioned, entitled 
Hsin-ching fa-hui, which was printed in 1603. Thereafter 
movable type prints were produced in Korea in great num- 
bers too many, in fact, to be listed here. 

Printing from both metal and wood type continued in China 
during the 17th and 18th centuries, and later—particularly 
under imperial auspices. Among the major undertakings of 
this time was the printing frorn metal cast type of the astro- 
nomical work, Hsing-li kao yiian, in 1713; of a compendium on 
music Lii-lii chéng-i, in 1724; and above all, of the massive 5,000 
volume encyclopedia, Au-chin ?u-shu chi-ch’éng, in 1728. All 
three works are in the Library of Congress—the last-mentioned 
in a facsimile reprint of 1895-98. In the year 1774 there was 
cut, by imperial order, from wood of the jujube tree, a font of 
some 253,000 type in two sizes, from which was printed 
before 1794 a famous collectanea of 138 items, entitled Wu-ying 
tren chii-chén pan ts’ung-shu. 

Now that European typography has superseded _block- 
printing in most of Eastern Asia, we may ask what considera- 
tions induced the Chinese, through 1,000 years of their history, 
to print most of their books from engraved blocks. A factor 
which weighed more heavily in China than in the Europe of 
Gutenberg’s time, was the universal desire to perpetuate in the 
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printed book some of the enchantments of excellent calligraphy. 
Since skilled penmen and engravers in wood could be found in 
every town, it was only natural that they should be employed to 
satisfy this demand—striking off for the producer a book in the 
calligraphic style which he most admired. The wood block 
made possible a great variety of typographical effects, and lent 
to the printed page a distinction, and an individuality, which 
fonts of uniform type could not possibly give. 

Furthermore, under the economic conditions whichso long pre- 
vailed, block-printing offered certain very practical advantages. 
After the text had been transcribed on very thin ruled paper by 
a careful scribe, and after a double page had been pasted face- 
down to a smoothed pear-wood board, the work of carving 
away all blank spaces could be done more speedily than one 
would suppose—and with a handful of inexpensive tools. 
Though the printer could strike off from the finished blocks only 
two or three thousand sheets a day, he was spared the tedium of 
picking out the characters from a nonalphabetic font of several 
thousand type, and then laboriously redistributing the type 
after the printing was done. Before the days of photography, 
he could make exact reproductions of drawings and maps, or 
the autograph prefaces of eminent men—without resort to 
another complicated technique. ‘Thanks to this method—as 
well as to rubbings from stone—the Chinese have preserved for 
posterity the brush strokes of men who lived as much as eight 
centuries ago. Since the text was carved, one might say, directly 
from the author’s copy, errors incidental to typesetting were 
eliminated, and proofreading was reduced to a minimum. 
Books could be struck off in just the number required; for the 
blocks were stored and other copies could be printed centuries 
later, if need be, with such additions or corrections as the times 
demanded. A good instance of such continued use is afforded 
by a sixty-four volume History oF THE WEI Dynasty (Wei-shu) 
which is now in the Library of Congress. The blocks for this 
work were engraved in Hangchow in the period A. D. 1131-62, 
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but copies are known to have been struck from them in 1531, or 
approximately four centuries later. After the lapse of another 
four centuries, in 1930-37, this history, and six others of the 
same antiquity, were reproduced by modern photographic 
processes in Shanghai. 

These are perhaps the prime reasons for the persistence of the 
wood block print in China; but there were, in addition, certain 
technical difficulties in the manufacture and use of a large font 
of movable type—difficulties which apparently could not be 
surmounted until recent times. Making exact matrices for the 
alphabet was one thing, but to make matrices for a font, or to 
carve from wood, a minimum of 6,000, and a possible 40,000 
different characters, all of uniform size so that the type could be 
locked in perfect alignment in a chase, was another thing. 
The ability to cast type of regular size, the use of an oily ink 
suited to metal, and the invention of hand presses and power- 
driven machines are some of the contributions that the West 
has made to the art of printing in China. 


ARTHUR W. HuMMEL 
Chief, Asiatic Division 
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A Rare Agnese Atlas 


HE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS has recently acquired 
an extremely rare sixteenth century atlas by Battista 
Agnese, a handsome colored manuscript on vellum, 
which may have been made as early as 1543. Mr. Henry R. 


_Wagner of San Marino, California, the great authority on 


Agnese, who classified this copy in 1931 as belonging to 
Type 2, described it as follows: 


The atlas comprises a declination table and an armillary sphere on single 
pages, an uncompleted double-page zodiac with a small Atlantic hemi- 
sphere in the center, and 10 maps 29.5 x 19.5 [centimeters]. 

Nos. 1, Pacific Ocean, Vermeio type; 2, Atlantic Ocean; 3, Indian 
Ocean; 4, Northwest Europe; 5, Spain and Northwest Africa; 6, West 
Mediterranean; 7, Central Mediterranean; 8, East Mediterranean; 9, 
Black Sea; 10, Oval world map. 

In the back cover there is a compass (with the needle missing) surrounded 
by a windrose, and according to Ruge’s description the binding may be a 
characteristic Agnese binding. The verso of the first leaf contains an in- 
scription that it belonged to Heronimous Ruffault, the abbot of St. Vedasti 
and St. Adrian, and in the front is a notation in a later hand that this man 
was abbot from 1537 to 1563 of S. Vaast, a Benedictine convent in Arras. 

Described from photos of Nos. 1, 2, 4, and 10, information kindly fur- 
nished by Mr. Otto Lange in Florence, who at one time offered the atlas 
for sale, and by the present owner. It formerly belonged to the Fiirstl. 
Stollberg-Wernigerodische Bibliothek and under its number Zi 14 was 
described by Walter Ruge in his Ae/t. kart. Material. (Henry R. Wagner, 
The Manuscript Atlases of Battista Agnese, reprinted from THe Papers oF 
THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, v. 25, 1931, pp. 52, 75.) 


The Library of Congress did not own an original Agnese, 
but it had acquired photographs or photostats of parts or of 
all of nineteen of the Agnese atlases which are preserved in 
institutions or private collections in Europe. Agnese made at 
least 100 copies of his atlas, all manuscripts, between 1536 and 
1564. Sixty-four have been identified and studied and sixteen 
of these are in the United States. The Huntington Library 
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has five, the Newberry Library three, the John Carter Brown 
Library and the Morgan Library two each, and there are 
single copies in the New York Public Library, in the library 
of the Hispanic Society of America, in the hands of an Ameri- 
can dealer, and, now, in the Library of Congress. The only 
other copy in the Americas is in the Sociedad de Geografia of 
Mexico. 

‘All we know about Battista Agnese”, wrote Wagner in 
1931, “is found on his own maps. He describes himself as a 
Genoese and dates his maps from Venice. The Italian geog- 
raphers who have manifested some interest in his work have so 
far failed to unearth a single other fact about his life, and the 
investigators in the Venetian archives seem never to have 
found his name mentioned. This is the more remarkable 
because he was one of the most prolific map-makers of the 
sixteenth century” (Henry R. Wagner, loc. cit., p. 2). 

‘“‘What we know of Agnese’s career,”’ wrote Winsor in 1897, 
‘is almost wholly derived from his works; and at least half of 
these, as we recognize them, are anonymous and undated. 
There has been some difference of opinion as to the length of 
his cartographical service. Wieser and Kretschmer assign to 
him atlases in the British Museum of as early dates as 1527 and 
1529. Kohl puts his earliest work in 1530. Harrisse starts his 
career with a group of portolanos known to have been made in 
1536. Kohl does not trace him beyond 1545. Harrisse and 
Kretschmer date his latest work 1564. It is significant of his 
want of care in registering the progress of geographical knowl- 
edge, that in this atlas of 1564 [a later type than the one in the 
Library of Congress], which is preserved in the Biblioteca 
Marciana at Venice, the Chilean coast is still undefined, 
though it had been known in Europe to have been tracked 
nearly thirty years. Cartier had established the insularity of 
Newfoundland at about the same time, and still in 1564 Agnese 
does not recognize its island character” (Justin Winsor, 
Baptista Agnese and American Cartography in the Sixteenth 
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Century, Cambridge, Mass., 1897, pp. 4-5; reprinted from 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS HIsTORICAL SOCIETY, 
May, 1897). 

Malavialle, writing in 1908, and Alberto Magnaghi, in a life 
of Agnese published in Enciclopedia Italiana di Scienze, Lettere ed 
Arti (v. 1, 1929, pp. 898-9), say nothing about Agnese’s life 
except that he was born in Genoa and lived in Venice. These 
meagre facts, of course, stem solely from the signatures on the 
dated atlases. A representative one reads: baptista agnese 
Januésis fecit uentijs anno Domini 1543 die 25 juny. ‘This may be 
translated freely: Baptista Agnese, a native of Genoa, made {this 
atlas| at Venice on June 25, 1543 A. D. There is no record of 
his ever traveling outside Italy. 

Of particular interest to Americans are three maps in this 
atlas which indicate the extent of European knowledge around 
1543 of the territory which later became the United States. 
These are the maps on Plates 5, 6, and 14. 

No. 14, an attractive map of the world executed in red, 
green, blue, and gold, generalizes the Atlantic coast of the 
United States and the Pacific coast adjacent to southern Cal- 
ifornia with an accuracy creditable in a period only half a 
century removed from the first voyage of Christopher Columbus. 
It shows no place-names within the present United States. 
Plate 5 is on a larger scale than Plate 14 and represents the 
same coasts in essentially the same manner. In eastern North 
America, north of the Caribbean and the Gulf of Mexico, 
some thirty place-names are given for coastal features. Except 
la florida, none of these names is in use today. 

To a citizen of the United States in 1944, Plate 6 is the most 
interesting map in the atlas. It shows the entire Atlantic 
Ocean and thus presents both the eastern portion of continental 
United States and the Mediterranean basin. There are forty- 
two place-names in eastern United States and adjacent parts of 
Canada and Mexico. The coasts on the western border of the 
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Atlantic are naturally much less complete and much more dis- 
torted than the coast lines of Europe, Africa, and western Asia. 

All the maps in the atlas are vividly executed and in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation. Plates 5, 6, and 14 leave North 
America without continental designation; each of them desig- 
nates South America as mvdvs novvs. One of the principal 
uses of this early manuscript atlas may be indicated. Its place- 
names, although now superseded by others, should make it 
possible for students of exploration to determine what source 
maps Agnese used in his compilation. Although he never vis- 
ited any part of the new world, it is not altogether unsafe to 
say that he knew more about its geography than the navigators 
who had visited some of its coasts and mapped small portions 
of them. 


LAWRENCE MARTIN 
Chief, Division of Maps 
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The Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
Papers 


HROUGH the generosity of Mr. Ivor S. Roberts, now 

of Chicago but formerly of Springfield, Kentucky, we 

have received as a gift the literary remains of his sister, 
the late Elizabeth Madox Roberts (1886-1941), one of the 
best novelists the South has produced and the author of a 
modern classic, THE TimE oF Man. The Roberts Collection 
takes it place with the Whitman Collection as one of the two 
most important literary sources for textual and critical study 
in the Division of Manuscripts. It has come to the Library as 
a surprise, as an expression of the good will of Mr. Roberts and 
his family: in behalf of the Library I take this occasion to offer 
to the family our public thanks. 

Mr. Roberts has, for the present, and I think wisely, restricted 
the use of his sister’s papers, the joint permission of the donor 
and the Librarian of Congress being necessary for access to this 
distinguished collection. I am therefore myself somewhat at 
a loss to convey anything like a just impression of its critical 
and historical value, since I too must observe the restriction: 
I may give here only a brief chronological survey of the most 
important groups of manuscripts. With the single exception 
of her first volume of poems, IN THE GREAT STEEP’s GARDEN 
(1915), all her works are represented in holograph, printer’s 
copy, carbon, or galley proof; many of them in several of these 
forms. ‘The list that follows will indicate the extent but not the 
depth of the material: 


NOVELS 


1926. Time oF Man. One printer’s copy; one carbon copy of final 
form; one handwritten copy, part by Miss Roberts, the rest 
copied by her mother, Mrs. Mary Brent Roberts; an analysis of 
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the structure of the book; and an account of the circumstances 
under which it was written. 

27. My HEART AND My FLesH. One printer’s copy and an analysis. 
28. JINGLING IN THE WiInpb. One printer’s copy; discarded ma- 
terial; and preliminary drafts called “satire material.” 


. THE Great Meapow. One carbon copy in final form and a 


bibliography on Indians and early Kentucky history used in 
recreating the period. 


. A Burtep TREASURE. One printer’s copy and one carbon copy 


with a hand-drawn map of the setting of the novel. 


. He Sent Fort A Raven. One printer’s copy and discarded 


material. 


. Brack Is My TRueELOve’s Hair. One printer’s copy; galley 


POEMS 


1922. 


1940. 


proofs; one carbon copy in final form; early notes and drafts; 
discussion of the circumstances under which it was written; and 
a statement of the author’s purpose. 


UNDER THE TREE. One handwritten copy; one typed copy in a 
notebook, profusely annotated with the author’s ideas on poetry. 
SONG IN THE MEapow. One printer’s copy; variant readings; 
discards and early drafts; and additional copies of some of the 


poems, 


SHORT STORIES 


1932. 


1941. 


HauNTED Murrror. One printer’s copy with deletions and 
corrections. 

Nor By STRANGE Gops. One typed copy in final form; carbon 
copies of some of the stories; and earlier drafts and discards. 


UNPUBLISHED WORK 


Tue Propuet (short story). Typed copy in final form, together with 
earlier drafts under the title, From MorninG UNTIL EvENING. 


PROJECTED WORK 


This includes a nearly completed novel described by Miss Roberts as 
‘not like any of the other completed novels in form although in mood 
it may be related to A BurtED TREAsURE and My Heart anp My 


FLESH. 


* There is also much material for a novel using the Louisville 


flood of 1937 as a symbol. 








Miscellaneous manuscripts of particular interest are the 
reminiscences which her mother dictated to Miss Roberts, 
describing life in Kentucky before and during the War 
Between the States. There are also a number of letters from 
her friends and publishers, notes on her dreams, and critical 
notes on her reading. Of especial interest among the papers 
of a regional novelist, who stood aloof from literary fashions, 
are the notes on the French poets Laforgue and Corbiére. 

A synopsis cannot begin to do justice to the range and 
usefulness of the Elizabeth Madox Roberts papers, which to 
my mind offer material for the recreation of the imaginative 
process unequalled by any other similar papers in contem- 
porary American letters now deposited in an American library. 
This collection invites the attention of the critical scholar and 
biographer. I find it peculiarly moving; for to admiration of 
her writings I brought the affection of a friend; and along 
with these feelings I was aware, as I am still aware of the 
special sympathy, felt among writers everywhere, that comes 
of a common local history. That I should have been the 
recipient, on behalf of the Library, of the Roberts Collection, 
has given me greater satisfaction than any other incident of 
my tenure of this office. 


ALLEN TATE 

Consultant in Poetry in English 
Editor, Quarterly Journal 

of Current Acquisitions 
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The World’s Largest Theater 
Library 


IN LIBRARIES AND Museums (1936), Rosamond Gilder 

and George Freedley say: “The great National Library, 
the largest in the United States and one of the largest in the 
world, contains an incalculable wealth of theater material 

. ” I believe after two years of preliminary survey that 
the materials of the theater, using ‘“‘theater” in its broadest 
sense, in the Library of Congress form the largest theater 
collection in the world. 

Our holdings are not only extensive but also little known. 
For except for the quotation in Gilder and Freedley there is 
no hint of the Library’s wealth of theater material in reference 
books. My use of the word largest is intentional. There 
are, of course, libraries with more valuable material in one or 
several single fields of the theater. I am convinced, however, 
that the total number of plays in the Library of Congress, 
added to the books on drama and the theater, surpasses 
numerically the collections of any other library. 

The Library’s wealth in drama since 1870 alone cannot be 
excelled by any other library. Practically every play written 
anywhere in the world is copyrighted, in either manuscript 
or print, in Washington, to protect it from piracy. Since 1870 
no less than 100,000 published plays have been transferred from 
the Copyright Office to the shelves. The Copyright Office 
holds another 100,000 typescripts deposited after 1900, most of 
them amateur and “vanity” works. Nearly 4,000 manuscripts 
and typescripts of American and English plays copyrighted 
before 1900 are found in the Rare Book Collection. These, 
together with 1860 printed American plays, mainly of the 
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nineneenth century, have been made accessible in the Rare 
Book Collection. And there is a third group of manuscripts, 
typescripts and published American plays, more than 5,000, 
embracing the period 1835-1935, now on the shelves with 
American Literature. 

To plays obtained by copyright, approximately 200,000 
plays of all countries and periods have been added by purchase, 
gift and exchange. There is also an estimated total of at least 
100,000 volumes relating to the drama, playwrights, and all 
other fields of the theater. I estimate this total to be little 
short of 500,000 and it does not include the vast amount of 
“fugitive material.” 

The Library’s holdings in the older English drama are 
generally underestimated. Although they cannot compete 
with the corresponding collections at Harvard and Yale, or 
with those in the Huntington and Folger libraries, they rank 
immediately after them, especially in the drama of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. The core of the Library’s 
holdings in this field is the Longe Collection which in 1907 
brought to the Library one of the finest British private collec- 
tions, containing 2,105 English plays from 1640 to 1812. 
The older English drama has been systematically enlarged by 
purchases of smaller special collections, including rare works of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. This 
field has been augmented by gifts such as a quarto of Romeo 
and Juliet of 1599, from the Batchelder Collection, and a group 
of Shakespearean plays in the special versions of famous actors 
and producers. The Library also has the quarto of Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream and all four Shakespeare folios. 
Probably the best available material for the study of the 
Shakespeare-Bacon controversy is to be found in the George 
Fabian Collection. 

The American drama up to 1900 is represented on the 
shelves by about seventy percent of the published plays, 
including about 12,000 after 1830. ‘The contemporary English 
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and American drama, as far as published, is virtually complete 
in the Library. 

We have rare editions of Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller, 
including several of the Faust-fragment and the six first 
Rauber editions. Recently we have transferred to the shelves 
1,200 contemporary German plays and a few months ago 
we purchased the complete library of the last large German 
theater in the United States, in Philadelphia, consisting of 
several thousand items which represent—since this was also a 
lending library for smaller theaters—the dramas, comedies, 
singspiele and operettas (some of them forgotten and not to be 
found elsewhere) most popular among German-Americans 
around 1900. 

In the drama of the Netherlands we have an excellent col- 
lection of the works of Joost van den Vondel, and the scarce 
Thoneel der steden ende sterekten van tVereenght Nederlandt, 
Antwerp, 16074, as well as 171 plays produced from 1669 to 
1776 in Amsterdam. From Scandinavia we have first edi- 
tions of Ibsen, Bjérnson, Jonas Lie and others, in the Huet- 
feld-Kaas Collection. 

The fine Raymond Toinet Collection of French classic 
drama was acquired in 1929, including rare plays, par- 
ticularly of minor playwrights, and about 100 rare books on 
the theater of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
Batchelder Collection contains valuable items from the older 
French theater. Another collection of about 3,000 French 
plays brought in many interesting playwrights of the Revolu- 
tion, and of the Napoleonic and Restroation periods, as well as 
large sets of the most popular nineteenth century dramatists. 
Scribe is represented with about 170 plays. We have in micro- 
film 7,000 frames representing the complete archives of the 
Comédie Frangaise, 1673-1700. 

The Spanish drama has been especially developed by gifts 
and by the endowment fund of Mr. Archer M. Huntington. 
There is excellent material by and on Calderon and other 
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classic dramatists. Lope de Vega is represented with nearly 
400 items. The Hispanic Society of America in 1939 gra- 
ciously transferred to the Library a collection of more than 
8,000 Spanish plays of thle nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, each separately bound. This group, along with 
another collection of about 1,500 Spanish plays of the same 
centuries and the many Spanish plays on the shelves, probably 
represents the largest accumulation of Spanish drama, 1800- 
1900, in both Americas. The more important Portuguese 
playwrights are well represented, and a collection of minor 
farcical plays and translations of operas of the nineteenth 
century is in the process of being catalogued. South America 
is not very fertile in drama. However, the most important 
playwright, Florencio Sanchez, is represented by practically 
all his works and by writings about him. A treasure is a man- 
uscript of Aztec plays in the Aztec language transcribed by 
Spanish missionaries in 1687, one of these plays being in the 
only extant text. This play was formerly believed by Professor 
Cornyn to have been lost in Mexico City. He gave a type- 
written transcription and translation to the Library with copies 
and translations of other Aztec plays and additional material 
on the Aztec drama. 

The Library has adequate holdings in the older Italian drama, 
especially Goldoni and Metastasio, and strong representations 
of recent Italian dramatists: Sem Benelli and Sabatino Lopez, 
and by Gabriele d’Annunzio, who is represented by his sepa- 
rate dramas and by the most luxurious edition of an author 
ever published during his lifetime, 1927-36, in forty-nine 
volumes. 

By the acquisition of the Yudin Collection as well as by 
purchases and exchange with the Russian government the 
Library houses the largest collection of Russian books outside 
Russia. It includes virtually all editions of all the major and 
minor playwrights as well as a special collection of books and 
complete sets of periodicals on the Russian theater, ballet and 
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motion piciure, both under the Czarist and Soviet govern- 
ments. Unusual material on the Russian theater is in the 
Music Division; for example, a rare edition of a play by 
Catherine the Great, The Early Reign of Oleg; an historical 
representation in the manner of Shakespeare, with engravings 
by Koshkin; and the unique copy of Clinka’s opera Ruslan 1 
Liudmila, especially printed for the Czar. 

The drama in Hebrew and Yiddish is well represented in the 
Semitic Division; it ranges from the earliest plays printed in 
Hebrew in the first half of the eighteenth century to the modern 
dramatic literature published in Palestine and the United 
States. The collection of Sanskrit drama contains approxi- 
mately eighty percent of all plays ever published in Sanskrit. 
China and Japan have about 800 plays each in the original 
languages (plus many translations), the largest collection out- 
side these countries, including the anthology of a hundred 
classic plays of the Yiian period (1280-1368), very comprehen- 
sive collections of No-Kabuki—and Kiogen—plays and the 
complete works, 140 plays, of Chikamatzu, “the Japanese 
Shakespeare.” 

The ancient Greek and Roman dramatists are strongly rep- 
presented with critical as well as old editions, among them 
several incunabula. The Batchelder Collection contains the 
Aldine Aristophanes (1492), a fifteenth century Plautus manu- 
script of eighty-seven leaves, and a Terence incunabulum of 
Strasbourg (1496), which is important for the history of the 
theater because its woodcuts are among the first representations 
of the acting of Terence’s comedies on the Renaissance stage. 

The music collections contain approximately 25,000 opera 
librettos, the largest collection in the world; 4,000 full orchestra 
scores; and systematically increasing material on opera and 
opera theaters. There is also a large number of pageants, 
masques and court festivals, many of them containing fine 
engravings, in other sections of the library. ‘There is an ac- 
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cumulation of children’s, college and amateur plays and about 
500 puppet plays and books on marionettes. 

Especially interesting for later historians of the American 
theater is the complete, original material of the Federal The- 
ater Project throughout the United States, in thousands of 
items, from scripts to setting designs, from programs and clip- 
pings to posters and account books. 

Material on drama and dramatists, on history and theory, 
architecture and scenery of the theater, on ballet, pantomime, 
circus and vaudeville, on costumes and machinery, and the 
particularly fine collection of writings on and by theater 
people, more than 100,000 volumes in all, can only be men- 
tioned in passing. Of special interest from the sociological 
point of view are large groups of old treatises on the theater, 
dealing particularly with its moral value. Like the English, 
American, Romance and Russian theater, the German theater 
is strongly represented with essays on local theaters, almanacs, 
and yearbooks; a great part of this material came with the 
Niessen Collection, in which is to be found a German theater 
almanac running continuously for about a hundred years. The 
Library houses the most valuable accumulation in the United 
States of old and modern material on the dance, ballet, and 
pantomime, on which Mr. Magriel based his comprehensive 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DANCING. Among the choice items of this 
collection I mention the three classic editions of Fabricio 
Caroso: Jl Ballarino (Venice, 1581), Nobilta di Dame (Venice, 
1600), and Raccolta di Vari Balli (Roma, 1630); and the first 
history of the dance ever published, Des Ballets Anciens et Mod- 
ernes selon les Régles du Thédtre (Paris, 1682) by Claude Francois 
Menestrier. 

One of the features of the Library is its large holdings of 
theater periodicals, especially in the English language, from 
the oldest (Richard Steele’s The Theatre, 1720) to the con- 
temporary. American theater periodicals begin with John 
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Howard Payne’s The Thespian Mirror (1805-6) and The 
Thespian Monitor (1809). 

The Library possesses about 10,000 playbills and programs, 
including a special collection of about 2,000 playbills of 
Shakespearean performances given in England from 1786 to 
1848, and hundreds of Washington programs, representing a 
virtually complete story of the capital’s theatrical events since 
1821, with two different copies of the program of the per- 
formance of Our American Cousin during which Lincoln was 
assassinated. In the Division of Fine Arts there is a collection 
of about 15,000 pictures and photographs of actors in life and 
in costume; there are 500 photographs of Lillian Russell alone 
and the two complete sets of pictures taken of Oscar Wilde and 
Lily Langtry by the fashionable photographer, Otto Sarony, 
when these British celebrities toured the United States in 1882. 
This collection is continuously growing. We have recently 
acquired 10,000 items from the estate of the photographer 
Arnold Genthe. There is furthermore a collection of about 
2,000 colored lithograph posters announcing performances of 
troupes, circuses, minstrels, vaudeville, offering an illuminat- 
ing picture of America’s theatrical entertainments in New 


York and on the road from 1870 to 1900. 
The Division of Manuscripts has a collection of actors’ papers, 


such as the papers of Charlotte Cushman, in fifteen volumes, 
including her own collection of photographs and scrapbooks, 
and Jean Margaret Davenport’s papers, clippings and scrap- 
books, dating from her first stage appearance at the age of seven, 
and documents relating to her husband, General Lander, of the 
Union Army. The Library recently obtained the four un- 
published diaries of the first William Warren, covering the 
years 1797-1832. There are also the papers of Richard 
Mansfield and documents concerning the Booth family. 

The 1,200 stage copies of contemporary German plays, 
previously mentioned, include works by well known and by 
minor authors which have been forbidden or destroyed in 
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Germany and in the Nazi-dominated countries during the last 
ten years and which are therefore hard to get. There are a 
number of plays by younger dramatists who were fostered by 
the Nazis, most of them never published and also difficult to 
obtain. 

The accumulations through copyright of unexplored Amer- 
ican plays contain rare and useful material bearing upon the 
problem of “America’s lost plays,” of which we have some 
unique copies. Discussion of these plays must be reserved for 
a later occasion. 

Since the history of the theater in all its aspects requires 
encyclopedic scholarship, an encyclopedic library of the 
theater must be developed to serve research. Most libraries, 
as we know, excel in only one or several fields of the theater, 
but not in all. The rapidly increasing holdings of the Library 
of Congress will soon make it a center of research in drama and 
the theater. It is scarcely too much to say that in the future 
all exhaustive works on the theater will be based partly on the 
resources of the Library of Congress. 


Kurt PIntTHus 
Associate Fellow in the 
Theater Arts. 
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A Lost Volume of Bentham’s 
Constitutional Code 


O AUTHOR was ever less eager to give his writings 
to the public than Jeremy Bentham, the greatest 
reformer of English law. While he was still in his 

prime he handed over to his friends a large number of his 
manuscripts and asked them to be his editors. After his first 
principal work, INTRODUCTION TO THE PRINCIPLES OF MoRALs 
AND LEGISLATION, had been printed in 1780, he withheld publi- 
cation until 1789 and allowed half of the small edition to be 
“devoured by the rats.” It is probable he did something simi- 
lar with the second volume of his ConsTITUTIONAL CopDE, which 
was printed in 1830, two years before his death. In this case, 
however, he seems never to have consented to publication. The 
Library has owned Volume II of the Cope for several years, 
but because it has been only recently identified it must rank 
as anew acquisition. It is the only known copy. 

As late as 1928 Professor Charles Warren Everett, Bentham’s 
most careful bibliographer, wrote in the appendix to E. 
Halévy’s THE GROWTH OF PHILOSOPHICAL RADICALISM (p. 540) 
as follows: ‘Doane says that the first chapter of Vol. II [of 
the ConsTITUTIONAL CoDE] was published by Bentham in 1830, 
but if so, no copy is known to exist.”” I came across a book on 
the shelves of the Library which had no title-page and which 
had been bound with an anonymous English pamphlet that 
has no connection with the text of the book. In the book 
Jeremy Bentham’s autograph appears. By means of the auto- 
graph and by comparing the text with Volume IX of Ben- 
tham’s Works I was able definitely to identify the book as 
Volume II of the ConstiruTIONAL Cope. Bentham’s inscrip- 
tion, written on a flyleaf, reads: “To John Tyrrell Esq. from 
Jeremy Bentham, Q. S. P. 13 July 1830.” [Queen’s Square 
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Place, Westminster, London, where Bentham lived.] Tyrrell’s 
copy came later, at an unknown date, to the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States, which turned it over to the Library 
of Congress. John Tyrrell was the author of a treatise, 
SUGGESTIONS SENT TO THE COMMISSIONERS APPOINTED TO 
INQUIRE INTO THE LAws OF REAL Property (London, 1829), 
which Bentham commended and quoted in Volume V of his 
Works. 

The eleven volume edition of Works edited by John Bowring 
in 1843 is by no means a satisfactory text of the great moral- 
ist’s writings. Still earlier editions of single works are valu- 
able, since they often contain fuller or variant readings of the 
texts. With this in mind we have recently acquired, besides 
anonymously published Benthamiana, the French edition of 
Bentham’s Oeuvres which appeared in 1840 in Brussels. Ben- 
tham himself put down a number of his notes and essays 
originally in French. 


Davip BAUMGARDT 
Consultant in Philosophy 


Pictorial Wood Blocks of the 
American Nineteenth Century 


presented to the Library we have the liveliest sort of Amer- 

icana—portraits, panoramas, and vignettes, illustrations 
of ranch and of factory life, poems, plays, and scenes of the 
Civil War. In the fall of 1942 D. Appleton-Century Co., 
Harper & Brothers, and Charles Scribner’s Sons of New York 
gave us representative selections of the original wood blocks 
engraved between 1840 and 1890 for illustrations in the maga- 
zines and books that have borne their distinguished imprints. 
In December 1943 an addition was made by Little, Brown & 
Co. of Boston, which includes a few pieces from the files of 
Roberts Brothers. 

The Library of Congress, up to the time of these generous 
gifts, had interesting and even curious originals in the tech- 
nique that dominated popular picture-making for five cen- 
turies and in this country had its apogee in the middle third of 
the nineteenth century. Since 1862 the Library has been the 
repository of the reports of the United States Exploring Expe- 
dition, known as the Wilkes Expedition, of 1838-1842, in the 
Antarctic: bound and unbound volumes, manuscript and 
printed sheets, original drawings, copper and steel plates, litho- 
graphic stones and engraved wood blocks used in the more 
than thirty different works issued officially and unofficially 
between 1844 and 1874. ‘The 458 woodcuts extant comprise 
the major portion of those actually printed, and are largely the 
work of Alfred T. Agate and Joseph Drayton, the draughtsmen 
who sailed south with Wilkes. There has also been accumu- 
lated over forty years in the Division of Fine Arts a little 
collection comprising a number of blocks for Oriental tapes- 
tries; several cuts from a children’s book of the 1840's; sixteen 
blocks connected with the name of Alexander Anderson; the 
tools used by Frederick Juengling, including his favorite 


I: SEVERAL COLLECTIONS of wood blocks recently 
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lozenge graver ‘“‘Ben’’; a block prepared by Rockwell Kent, 
and several of Auguste Lepére, among the material gathered by 
Joseph Pennell for a Bureau of Chalcography. This new 
group of 500 wood blocks, together with our older collections, 
should be of great interest to the student of American graphic 
techniques and content. 

Unique in its representation of the caricaturist’s work in this 
collection is a spirited cartoon by Thomas Nast, created to 
celebrate the victory of Garfield over Hancock and originally 
printed on the cover of HARPER’s WEEKLY, November 20, 
1880. One of the last drawings executed by Nast on wood (for 
photochemical methods came into the ascendant during the 
eighties), it represents Nast during his most powerful decade, in 
the medium he preferred, and employing his two most famous 
symbolic inventions—the Republican Elephant and_ the 
Tammany Tiger. It is unlikely that Nast himself worked with 
the graver over this large picture in the short time between 
the presidential election of 1880 and the publication of the 
print. However, he is known customarily to have drawn 
directly on the block, and this engraver’s interpretation of a 
Thomas Nast original is an interesting supplement to the 
drawings already presented to the Library, by Cyril Nast and 
others, for its Cabinet of American Illustration. 

Other notables of nineteenth century American illustration 
whose work is now available in wood blocks, as well as in 
drawings in the Cabinet, include E. A. Abbey, Daniel Beard, 
E. H. Blashfield, Kenyon Cox, F. O. C. Darley, A. B. Frost, 
C. D. Gibson, A. I. Keller, E. W. Kemble, Alfred Parsons, 
Howard Pyle, C. S. Reinhart, Frederic Remington, and W. A. 
Rogers. Artists whose work has not previously been repre- 
sented here by originals in any form, include the Americans 
F. Hopkinson Smith and J. H. Twachtman, and the Britons 
Frank Brangwyn and William Makepeace Thackeray, in 
American reengravings of the illustrations to several of his own 


novels. 
SIDNEY KRAMER 
Fellow in War Bibliography 
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Italian Legal Codes on the Eve 


of the Allied Invasion 


HE FALL of the Fascist regime in Italy left a complex 

and confusing legal heritage. Fascist law will doubtless 

be revised, but before the revision, an inventory must 
be taken. Not only were numerous individual laws enacted 
to carry out Fascist principles, but an attempt was made to 
recodify completely all the major fields of law. Old codes 
were abrogated and new codes, like the Civil Code of 1942, 
were introduced on the eve of the fall of the regime. Some of 
these were printed in edizione straordinaria of the Gazzetta 
Ufficiale, others as supplemento ordinario to individual numbers, 
frequently interrupting the pagination of the Gazzetta Ufficiale, 
which otherwise runs continuously through the year. Each 
code is usually accompanied by a Report (relazione) stating the 
basic principles and the official reasons for the new provisions. 

Some of the newly enacted codes, apart from a few Fascist 
provisions, represent, in the opinion of the Italian jurists in 
exile, an improvement upon the old Codes. There is reason 
to believe that in substantial parts they may survive the fall of 
Fascism in Italy. Their study cannot he neglected. 

Recent acquisitions of the Law Library supply ample mate- 
rial for the study of Italian codification on the eve of our 
landing in Sicily. A survey of source material is offered 
below with the hope that it will pave the way for study and 
critical analysis: 

1. Penal Code. As early as October 19, 1930, a Royal 
Decree approved a new Penal Code to take effect on July 1, 
1931. ‘This Code has remained in force except for a few 
unimportant amendments. An English translation of it was 
issued in London by His Majesty’s Stationery Office in 1931. 
Several Italian editions are on the shelves of the Law Library, 
the most recent being that by F. Carnelutti in his collection, 
I Codici per Pudienza (Padova, 1941). ‘The most recent anno- 
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tated edition is that by Luigi Valentino (6th ed., 1937). The 
latest commentary is that by Saltelli and Romano di Falco, 
Commento (2d ed. 4 v., 1940). The latest comprehensive treatise 
is that by Giuseppe Maggiore, Princifi di diritto penale, Parte 
generale (3d ed., 1939). 

2. A new Code of Penal Procedure was enacted simultane- 
ously with the Penal Code and was amended in 1937 and 1939. 
The latest edition available in the Library of Congress is the 
one by Carnelutti (supra). ‘The latest annotated editions are by 
Parpagliolo (1936) and by Leone (1937) and the one by Ugo 
Conti (1937—Vol. I only). 

3. Military Penal and Courts Martial Laws were revised 
during the war. ‘Two new military penal codes, vz. one for 
peace and one for war, were promulgated by the Royal Decree 
of February 20, 1941. 

These penal codes were followed by a reform of the courts 
martial by Royal Decree on the Organization of Military 
Tribunals,? which provided for different organizations in 
time of peace and in time of war. Excerpts from these enact- 
ments were translated and mimeographed by the Law Library 
in Courts MartTIAL LAw oF RusstA, GERMANY, ITALY, 
SWITZERLAND AND JAPAN AND THE DISCIPLINARY CODE OF 
SovieT Russia (Washington, D. C., 1943, pp. 41-58). 

4. Judiciary Act (Ordinamento Giudiziario). The first Fascist 
regulation of the judicial system, embraced in the decree of 
December 30, 1923, No. 2786, was later considered to be in- 
sufficient by the Fascist leaders because it was a mere amend- 
ment to the old law of December 6, 1865, No. 2626, which 
antedated the formation of modern Italy. 

Work on the preparation of a new Judiciary Act was begun 
in 1925, and a new Ordinamento Giudiziario was enacted as re- 
cently as January 30, 1941. It was put into effect on April 21, 
1941.3 The Law Library has only this edition. A table 
listing all courts in Italy by region is appended to the act. 

5. Civil Procedure was also revised recently and a new Code 
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(Codice di procedura civile) was approved by the Royal Decree of 
October 28, 1940. It took effect on April 21, 1942, being 
slightly amended on April 20, 1942.4 These official editions 
are in the Law Library. 

An outstanding feature of the Italian judiciary, namely, the 
special sections of the courts of appeals for deciding labor cases 
(magistratura del lavoro), has been retained with minor changes 
in the new codes. ‘This special judicial set-up is well described 
by Manyon in The Italian Magistracy of Labor, 27 MicHIGAN 
Law Review, pp. 889-920. ‘There is no material in English 
on the new Code of Civil Procedure. ‘The Law Library has 
a small monograph, by Bonini (1943), on execution under 
the new code. 

6. Civil and Commercial Codes were also extensively revised. 
A new Civil Code was promulgated and put into effect in 
instalments. No completely new Commercial Code was 
enacted but several fields of law, hitherto embraced in the 
Commercial Code of 1882, were either treated by separate 
laws or were incorporated into the New Civil Code. 

The Civil Code was enacted in separate books during the 
period from July 1, 1939 to April 2, 1942. 

It is interesting to note the opinions voiced by Italian jurists 
in exile. ‘Two articles, one by Alberto Montel, formerly pro- 
fessor of Law in Turin, The First Book of the New Italian 
Code,’ and the other by Mario Sarfatti, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Turin, The New Italian Civil Code,® give a compre- 
hensive survey and analysis of the first two books. These 
authors stress that the Books on Persons and on Successions, 
except for a few provisions reflecting peculiar Fascist ideas 
of ‘nationalism’ and “‘racial discrimination” represent in all 
other aspects a “‘noteworthy advance on the Civil Code of 
1865.7 In the opinion of Mr. Sarfatti, “This code follows the 
line of the one of 1865, but it constitutes a great improvement 
as it completes, so far as possible, the rules that up till now had 
to be sought in the judicial decisions . . . Each chapter is 
the result of elaborate research by some of the most respected 
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Italian jurists; all parts have been discussed in committee and 
the code may be considered as the latest modern abridgment 
of Italian science of law’’.® 

Of the Second Book on Successions and Donations, Mr. 
Sarfatti writes: “‘A special decree relates it to the first part, so 
that the racial legislation which does not appear therein will 
equally apply as regards the limitation of the capacity of Jews. 
This is the only political touch; otherwise the whole work is the 
result of the development of juridical science in general in the 
various countries, notwithstanding various references in the 
report to Fascist morals as the foundation of the reforms. ‘This 
part of the code does not contain new principles but the subject 
has been thoroughly revised so as to give a complete body of 
rules on wills and intestacy, many of them in a much improved 
form.”*® Mr. Montel agrees with this opinion.” 

The method of promulgation and putting into effect of the 
new Civil Code was perplexing. The individual books, each 
with sections separately numbered, were enacted. ‘Thus, the 
First Book on Persons was promulgated on December 12, 1938 
and took effect on July 1, 1939. ‘The Book on Successions 
and Donations was promulgated on October 27, 1939, and 
put into effect on April 21, 1940.2 The Book on Property 
was promulgated on January 30, 1941 and took effect on 
October 28 of the same year.'* The rest of the code, con- 
taining the Book on Obligations, the Book on Labor, and 
the Book on Protection of Rights, was enacted simultaneously 
on January 30, 1941, to take effect on April 21, 1942." 

Thereafter the separate books were consolidated into a unit 
of 2,969 consecutively numbered sections (the old code had 
2,147 sections) and some discrepancies were ironed out at this 
time. In this revised form the Civil Code was promulgated 
again by the Royal Decree of March 16, 1942, No. 262, and 
beginning with April 21, 1942 superseded the individual books 
of the Code previously in force.* The noted Carta del lavoro, 
the declaration of the principles of a corporate state announced 


in 1927, was repromulgated in toto as a kind of preamble to the 
text of the Code. 
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An analysis of the provisions of the new Code cannot be 
given in this short note; yet a brief comparison of the new 
Civil Code with the old cannot be omitted. 

The new Code is wider in scope than the old. It has six 
books instead of three. The First Book of both Codes deals 
with the same subject matters—Persons and Family. A new 
distribution of material begins with the Second Book of the 
new Code which covers Successions and Donations to which 
only a part of the Second Book of the old Code was devoted, 
viz. Titles II and III. 

Property, which was treated in the Second and partly in the 
Third Book of the old Code, constitutes now the contents of 
the entire Third Book. 

Some provisions of the Book on Property deserve special 
attention as an obvious attempt at a totalitarian approach to 
private ownership. ‘The compilers of the Code as it is stated in 
Relazione were inspired by the idea that the Fascist state “‘does 
not recognize the protection of private ownership as an innate 
right of the individual. Like all other rights, ownership has 
a social purpose and the legal order confers rights upon an 
individual because of such purposes.” 

This trend which may be traced to the teachings of the 
French jurist, Duguit who regarded rights as mere “social 
functions’, was expressed in Sec. 811 of the new Italian Civil 
Code. ‘This section stresses the view that property “is subject 
to the regulations of the corporate state with regard to the 
economic function of property and demands of national 
production.” 

Likewise Sec. 838 opens a possibility for administrative 
authorities to expropriate (with compensation) “‘property of 
interest to national production”’ if the proprietor “neglects the 
conservation, cultivation, or use of such property in a manner 
causing substantial harm to the demands of such production.” 
Such expropriation goes far beyond the concept of eminent 
domain. 

These provisions should be reconsidered after the fall of the 
Fascist regime. 
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The provisions on Obligations which were treated in the 
Third Book of the old Code were redistributed in the new 
Code between the Fourth Book on Obligations and the Fifth 
Book on Labor. Out of the remainder of the provisions of the 
Third Book (evidence, statute of limitations, etc.), the Sixth 
Book of the new Code was made. 

The Fourth Book on Obligation and the Fifth on Labor are 
undoubtedly an innovation in Italian law due to the nature of 
subject matter treated therein. Alongside the contracts hither- 
to regulated by the old Civil Code and the strictly labor law 
topics, such as master and servant, collective bargaining, etc., 
these books regulate some fields which were traditionally con- 
sidered as belonging- not to civil but to commercial law, and 
were treated in the old Commercial Code. 

Unlike the Anglo-American and Swiss legal systems, but 
more like the German and Austrian, the Italian law had no 
uniform rules for some contracts. In many instances there 
were two parallel sets of rules, one of civil law and another of 
commercial law, which remained to a large extent Lex Mer- 
catorum i. e., a body of rules used in the trade. Ifa party toa 
certain contract was a merchant or if the purpose of a con- 
tract was commercial, e. g., if a purchase was made for the 
purpose of resale, the contract was considered a commercial 
transaction; it came, therefore, under the Commercial and not 
under the Civil Code. Some contracts were considered com- 
mercial per se; e. g., insurance and banking transactions. More- 
over, labor law, especially under the Fascist regime, developed 
into a separate branch of the legal system. 

Now, in the drafting of the new Civil Code, the legislators 
intended to do away with the duality of the Commercial and 
Civil law,’® on the one hand, and to abolish, on the other, 
the separate treatment of labor law as a branch distinct from 
the others. These special fields were covered by the Civil 
Code and were treated jointly with other topics of civil law 
proper. 

The laws enacting the Fourth and Fifth Books do not specify 
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the sections of the Commercial Code which were repealed by 
the new Civil Code. They state in a general way that those 
provisions of the Commercial Code are repealed ‘‘which are 
concerned with the subject matters dealt with” in the Fourth 
and [Fifth Books.” ‘Therefore, the repealed portions of the 
Commercial Code must be identified by a scrutiny of the 
topics treated in these books of the Civil Code. 

Thus, in addition to the contracts to be found in the old 
Civil Code, the. Fourth Book regulates agency, insurance, 
current accounts, and banking transactions, shipping, ware- 
housing, brokerage, etc. ‘This enumeration affects virtually all 
the ‘“‘commercial” transactions provided for in the Commercial 
Code, and Secs. 59-75, 345-479 of this Code regulating such 
transactions may be considered repealed. 

The Fifth Book on Labor deals not only with the usual 
topics of labor law such as master and servant and collective 
bargaining (Titles I-IV), but also with corporation law 
(Titles V and XI, which have replaced provisions of ‘Title [X of 
the First Book of the Commercial Code). Thus the new regu- 
lations of partnership (Secs. 2247-2324) are substituted for 
Secs. 76-125 of the Commercial Code; those on joint stock 
companies (Secs. 2325-2471), companies with limited liabil- 
ities (Secs. 2472-2510) and cooperatives (Secs. 2511-2574), 
replace Secs. 126-238 of the Commercial Code. 

The remaining part of the Fifth Book on Labor treats copy- 
right and patents (Title IX), and unfair competition (Title X). 
Some of these provisions have not been put into effect yet. 

The Sixth Book on Protection of Rights deals with deeds and 
public records (formerly Book III, Title XXII); evidence 
(formerly Book III, Title IV, Chap. V); responsibility for 
debts, mortgages, and pledges (formerly Book ITI, Title XXIII); 
enforcement of claims (formerly dealt with partly in Book ITI, 
Title XXVI). Title XXVI, like the last title of the old Code, 
is devoted to the Statute of Limitations. 

The Law Library has the official editions of the separate 
books and of the entire code as it appeared in the Gazzetta 
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Ufficiale, as well as several treatises and annotated editions of 
the first three books. Here belong commentaries by Pandolfi, 
Scarpello, Stella Richter, and Dallari on Books I, II, and III 
(1940); commentaries on Book I by N. and F. Stolfi (1939), by 
Azara and others edited by D’Amelio (1940); a commentary 
on Books I and II by Butera (1940), and a treatise by 
Azzariti and Martinez on Book I (1940). 

A complete translation of the new Civil Code is now being 
prepared by Prince Guido Pignatelli in cooperation with the 
members of the staff of the Law Library. 

An extensive bibliography of Italian writing on the new 
Civil Code is to be found in Arrigo Solmi, L’idea fascista nel 
nuovo codice civile (1940, pp. 177-187). 

The Civil Code was not the only piece of legislation that 
affected the Commercial Code. New laws on Negotiable In- 
struments, v7z.,on Bills and Notes of December 14, 1933 and on 
Checks of December 21, 1933 were put into effect on January 
1, 1934. They were compiled in conformity with the inter- 
national drafts prepared in Geneva in 1930 and 1931. The 
English texts of these drafts were printed in Geneva by the 
League of Nations at that time. 

The Codice della Navigazione, was enacted by the Royal De- 
crees of January 27, 1941 and March 30, 1942,'8 and it took 
effect on April 21, 1942. This code superseded the Second 
Book of the Commercial Code dealing with maritime law and 
the Merchant Marine Code of 1877, with the subsequent regu- 
lations of 1879." 

A striking feature of the Codice della Navigazione is that it not 
only regulates the maritime and inland waterways trade but 
also contains the air law. ‘Therefore, it replaced the regulations 
on air navigation issued prior to the enactment of this code 
such as those of August 20, 1923, January 31, 1926, January 
11, 1925, and others. Thus the Code is the first attempt at a 
joint treatment of maritime and air law in a single piece of 
legislation. 

The Disciplina del fallimento of March 16, 1942,° replaced 
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the Bankruptcy Law included in Book III of the Commercial 
Code. 

Under such circumstances the Commercial Code, though 
not repealed, was so to speak, dissolved by the new legislation. 
Parts of the general provisions of the Commercial Code on 
merchants, books of accounts, etc., embraced in the first 
fifty-seven sections are still in force. Beginning with Sec. 
58, however, the Commercial Code should be considered 
inoperative. 

E.1o GIANTURCO VLADIMIR GsOvsKI 


Research Assistant, Foreign Law Chief, Foreign Law Section, 
Section, Law Library Law Library 
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The Archive of Hispanic Culture 


photographs as systematically as books and manuscripts. 
Photographs were accepted, if they were given, and stored 
away to be used by whoever wished to dig them out. Occasion- 
ally special libraries or divisions have tried to form collections 
for specific purposes, but it was generally under outside pressure 
from a university department, a museum, or a group of investi- 
gators that the library served. Perhaps it has been the very 
size of the problem of gathering photographs in all fields that 
has made the libraries wary. They have relied for illustrative 
material upon photographs published in books and magazines. 
As a result of this policy, thousands of photographs have been 
lost. Many of these would have seemed at a glance to be of 
little value, but no one can say with authority what will be 
interesting in the future. Almost all of them were documents 
of America, of how America looked and was and acted at a 
specific moment. Such pictures are often more valuable than 
pages of written description. 
Realizing this, the Library of Congress is now at work upon 
a plan to make accessible to the public its already large collec- 
tions of photographs and to increase them systematically in the 
future. The Hispanic Foundation, as the part of the Library 
most actively collecting material on Spain, Portugal, and the 
countries of Latin America, saw shortly after its organization in 
1939 the value of photographs in recreating an image of the 
Hispanic world and in documenting its cultural achievements. 
The new Archive of Hispanic Culture at first limited its 
scope to photographs of the art of Latin America. Art and 
architecture obviously lent itself to photography, but in spite 
of a growing demand for this material, no other institution 
was prepared to collect it as the Hispanic Foundation felt it 
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ought to be collected. The recent creation of official govern- 
ment photographic archives in Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico, 
and the activities of numerous scholars elsewhere witnessed the 
interest which was beginning to be felt in Latin America itself. 

In the next three years the Archive became a reality through 
gift, exchange, and purchase. At first it operated on a small 
grant from the Interdepartmental Committee of the Depart- 
ment of State. In 1943 assistance was received from the 
Rockefeller Foundation to enlarge the collection of photo- 
graphs and to begin the interpretation of the Archive’s material 
through the production of teaching sets. 

Immediately several Latin American art historians sent 
photographs. These gifts suggested a program of exchange 
whereby the Library of Congress would send photographs of 
the art of the United States to the other American Republics. 
This arrangement presented a number of advantages. The 
Archive would thus acquire materials as a cadre on which to 
build by further exchange or by purchase. The art of this 
country would become known in Latin America and with it 
the Archive as a center for information. Finally such an 
arrangement would extend the government’s program of 
cultural interchange with the other American republics. 

A selection was made of the photographs and measured draw- 
ings in the files of the Historic American Buildings Survey to 
show the evolution of early United States architecture. Ex- 
planatory texts were provided in both Spanish and Portuguese 
and sets of these photographs and drawings were offered 
through funds from the interdepartmental committee to some 
of the outstanding architectural schools and institutes of art 
in Latin America. Since these were government institutions, 
an official government interchange of materials had begun. 

The pictures which we got in this interchange form the basis of 
the Archive’s collection. The government of Argentina re- 
ciprocated with a similarcollection of photographs and measured 
drawings of colonial architecture all over the republic. Photo- 
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graphs of the masterpieces of Argentine painting were sent. 
The Academia Nacional de Bellas Artes offered to continue 
the exchange with the Archive by providing copies of its ex- 
haustive collection of photographs of colonial and contempo- 
rary Argentine art in exchange for more H. A. B. S. material. 
Thus through exchange alone we have brought together some- 
thing better than a basic collection. Its future will depend 
upon gifts and purchases. 

And so it went with most of the other countries. Cuba 
presented photographs and drawings of colonial buildings. 
Brazil, Uruguay, Colombia, Venezuela, Panama, the Domin- 
ican Republic, Costa Rica and Honduras sent. important 
colonial collections. Mexico presented the Archive with sev- 
eral hundred photographs of the famous frescoes of the 1920's 
which are the principal accomplishment of the contemporary 
Mexican school of painting. 

It was soon obvious, however, that in certain places no good 
photographs existed of even the basic colonial monuments, and 
that if the Archive was to have them special photographs 
would have to be taken. For this, local photographers would 
have to be used because neither the times nor our finances 
would permit the sending of a photographer of our own. In 
Nicaragua, the problem was solved by the Cultural Relations 
Officer of the Department of State, who invited the principal 
art authority to indicate the colonial buildings in Leén and 
Granada which deserved to be photographed and then com- 
missioned the pictures for us from a local man. As a result the 
Archive now has a collection of photographs of the Nicaraguan 
Baroque which is not only unique in this country but of the 
utmost importance for its evidence on the relation of this style 
to that of Guatemala. In the latter country we have com- 
missioned photographs of colonial painting and sculpture. 
Similar work is being done for us in Colombia and Venezuela, 
where because of a shortage of photographic materials, we are 
sending paper and films obtained here. ‘Through the Library’s 
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traveling representative in Latin America, similar commissions 
are being made in other places. 

In the United States one outstanding collection of colonial 
Mexican painting is being photographed for the Archive and 
the photographing of others is now under consideration. 
Gradually we are obtaining photographs of the Latin American 
murals, drawings, paintings, silver, and sculpture in private 
and public collections in this country. 

The collection of the Archive now consists of about 8,000 
photographs and 1,800 slides. Already the art of most of the 
countries of Latin America is adequately represented, especially 
in the field of modern painting and sculpture. In certain 
respects the collection is already notable. We have secured 
some of the earliest known photographs of the city of Carta- 
gena and its colonial fortifications taken by a United States 
naval officer in the 1880’s. These and other early views of 
buildings in Cuba, Argentina, and Uruguay are of value be- 
cause they show structures which have either disappeared or 
been modified since the photographs were made. The 
Brazilian collection is probably unrivalled. Even in Brazil it 
is unlikely that so many important photographs of the national 
art have been brought together in one place. 

The slide collection, which is available for loan through the 
Inter-Library Loan system, consists of both standard and the 
smaller 2- by 2-inch slides. <A special effort is being made to 
obtain kodachrome transparencies of Latin American art 
because of their great appeal to the public. Such slides can 
be reproduced easily and sold at a low price. In forming this 
collection we have had generous cooperation from museums, 
universities, and individuals who have been willing to lend 
kodachromes for copying. Already the Archive has several 
hundred fine transparencies of Mexican art of all periods, 
modern Brazilian architecture, Inca weaving, and South 
American colonial architecture. 

The processing of the Archive’s photographs is arranged so 
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as to make easy their study and reproduction. Each photo- 
eraph acquired without a negative is carefully examined to 
see if it will bear rephotographing. If so, a 4- by 6-inch nega- 
tive is made and a contact print is prepared for a card file of 
the collection. ‘This card is fully identified on the reverse side 
and is placed with similar cards made from the original nega- 
tives in the collection. The prints which have been rephoto- 
graphed are mounted, identified, and placed in the master file. 
The card catalog has the double advantage of showing at a 
glance what the Archive contains on a given subject and spar- 
ing the mounted photographs considerable wear and tear. All 
unrestricted negatives are available for the making of copies or 
slides by the Photoduplication Service of the Library of 
Congress. Restricted material is kept at a minimum. None 
is purchased. It is admitted through gift and deposit only 
when it is considered to have extraordinary importance for 


purposes of study. 
Rosert C. Smiru 
Assistant Director, 
Hispanic Foundation 
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Posters and News Bulletins in 


Wartime China 


HROUGH the initiative and foresight of Mr. William 

Schwartzmann, now in China with the Overseas Service 

of the American Red Cross, the Library of Congress 
has received some forty or more specimens of official charts and 
placards which were publicly posted last year in various parts 
of Free China. Before going to China Mr. Schwartzmann was 
in charge of the Bibliography of Air-raid Precautions and 
Civilian Defense sponsored by the Library. 

Some fifteen of these placards were issued by the political 
department of the Chinese Air Force. ‘They set forth in suc- 
cinct language the broad program of China’s political, econo- 
mic, and moral reconstruction; the history of the Kuomintang; 
the methods of spiritual mobilization; and the meaning of the 
Three People’s Principles; particularly as they affect and are 
designed to improve the national livelihood. ‘These fifteen 
announcements are in printed form, but others, being hand- 
written, bear witness to the absence, in certain parts of Free 
China, of normal printing facilities. Mrs. Lienche Fang, As- 
sistant Librarian, Asiatic Division, who has studied the placards 
in detail, has observed the remains of the draft pencil-marks 
which the calligrapher made before he applied the brush. 

More interesting, and perhaps of more permanent historical 
significance, are some twenty-one sheets representing the so- 
called Pz Pao, or ““Wall Newspaper’’, which, though not a war- 
time creation, has been revived in China under the exigencies of 
war, in places where printing, mimeographing, or other modes of 
news dissemination are not feasible. ‘These papers are hand- 
written, and are posted on walls for the passing public to read. 
They consist of brief articles, editorials, poems, songs with 
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music, cartoons, pen-and-ink sketches, and easily-remembered 
rhymes. Those which Mrs. Fang has examined were appar- 
ently all issued by the Chinese Air Force Cadet School, and all 
show traces of having been actually taken from walls. They 
celebrate events of national importance, such as the new 
treaties with the United States and Great Britain, the aboli- 
tion of extraterritoriality, and opium suppression. 

The largest of these wall newspapers, 3% by 7 feet, has 
seven articles, a poem in free verse, three colored cartoons on 
the dictators of the three Axis powers, three pen-and-ink 
sketches, and two paragraphs of whimsical remarks on current 
events. It was issued in July 7, 1943, in commemoration of 
the sixth anniversary of China’s war against Japan. The 
paper, being thin, is reinforced with issues of the YUNNAN 
Daity News for February and March 1943. An issue of 
August 14, 1943, celebrates Air Force Day, for it was on that 
day in 1937 that the Chinese Air Force first went into action. 
The issue for October 10, 1943, entitled “Party Affairs Sim- 
plified News” (Tang-wu chien-pao), celebrated not only the 
Double Ten Festival, but also the election of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek as President. In all these papers the rhymes 
deal with the progress of the war. Their spirit, though not 
their rhythm, can be guessed from the two titles, The Rifle 
and The Big Sword is Sharp. One song, set to music, is 
entitled ‘‘Preparation for the General Offensive.”’ The nota- 
tion, however, is not in our western five-line staff, but in 
numbers—a system which has gained wide preference in both 


China and Japan. 


ArTHUR W. HuMMEL 
Chief, Asiatic Division 
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‘“Know Thy Enemy”’ 


National Socialist Books on Education 
and Literature 


ATIONAL SOCIALIST publications in the field of 

education are important as sources for the study of 

educational principles and methods in the Third 
Reich. The Library of Congress has acquired in the past few 
months a substantial representation in this field. 

According to their famous racial theory an overwhelming 
majority of Germans belong to the Nordic race. Its charac- 
teristic qualities are discussed in Die rassischen Grundlagen des 
Deutschen Volkes, by Egon Freiherr von Eickstedt (Cologne, 
1939; 1st ed., 1934). The typically idealized qualities of the 
Nordic man make it an inevitable German belief that the 
Nordic has been created to rule the world. 

To be successful, education must build upon racial qualities, 
repudiating ideas not suited to the genius of the people. The 
organization of National Socialist elementary, secondary, and 
higher education is dealt with in Ganzheitlicher Unterrichtsplan 
fiir die volkhafte Schule, Grundschule und Oberstufe, by Theodor 
Schwerdtner and Johannes Gerlach (Paderborn, 1936), and 
in Der Aufbau des deutschen Hochschulwesens (Berlin, 1939). 
According to Walther Wallowitz, author of Deutsche National- 
erziehung (Leipzig, 1936), the ideal of humanism has failed and 
is useless for education. National Socialism acknowledges man 
only as a creature of the State and it follows that the incarna- 
tion of the ideal German type is the warrior. 

Every function in life must be submitted to such principles. 
This is demonstrated in the booklet on the theory and practice 
of the National Socialist education in history, Cur Theorie und 
Praxis des nationalsozialistischen Geschichtsunterrichtes, by Adolph 
Viernow (Halle an der Saale, 1935). With racial supremacy 
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and territorial expansion as the fundamentals of the Nazi 
science of history, the author quotes the Fiihrer himself as 
saying, ‘“‘It is the duty of a national state to take care that at 
last a history of the world is written in which the racial question 
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is raised to a dominating position.”” Geography, linked with 
that pseudo-scientific tool for world conquest, geopolitics, pro- 
vides a romantic ideal for the bellicose German character in the 
collected essays and speeches of the well-known writer Ewald 
Banse, Geographie und Wehrwille (Breslau, 1933). 

Teaching history from this standpoint presents no problem 
to a Nazi teacher. But what can be done with a science like 
physics? The answer is: objective science is finished in Nazi 
Germany. Thus Alfred Knappe in Die neue Volksschulphysik 
(Leipzig, 1939) contends that the new science of nature is no 
more the dusty stuff of past times and that it presents “‘an essen- 
tial sector in the sphere of life of the individual German and of 
the national community.” This political approach to science 
conforms to a “national-political orientation, for which there is 
not only a possibility, but an obvious necessity.” The tele- 
eraph, for instance, is evaluated for colonial problems; the 
telephone, for the Propaganda Ministry. Chapter headings 
read ‘A German High-Power Motor which Works with Our 
Own Fuel,” not ‘‘The Diesel Motor,” which places German 
achievements in the center of instruction, even in the field of 
pure physics. 

As a complement of these educational trends, based on the 
same principles and also part of their totalitarian education, in 
a broader sense, Nazi-German literature conveys the concept 
and ideology of National Socialism in fiction, essays, and the 
history of literature. 

Goethe’s Faust, which has been for a century the symbolic 
representation of man in his eternal struggle for perfection, is 
reinterpreted by Georg Schott in Goethes Faust in heutiger Schau 
(Stuttgart, 1940). Faust becomes the incarnation of the ideal 
type of German, while his counterpart, Mephisto, stands for the 
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Jew. Hans Friedrick Blunck, author of the Urvatersaga, and 
one of the tamer pre-Nazi nationalistic writers, is ranked as one 
of the creators of a Nordic Renaissance, in Otto Ernst Hesse’s 
Hans Friedrich Blunck. Ein Beitrag zur nordischen Renaissance 
(Jena, 1929). 

Lyric poetry breathes the spirit of the “Movement,” a good 
example being Heinrich Anaker’s Die Fanfare, Gedichte der 
deutschen Erhebung (5th ed., Munich, 1936). Dedicated to the 
Fiihrer, it contains the songs of the SA (Stormtroopers) actually 
sung in countless beer hall battles when the party was rising to 
power. While these poems at least show the technique of a 
skilled versifier, Dre vdlkische Schulfeier, edited by Hubert Breuer 
(3rd ed., Bochum in Westfalen, 1940), is mere dilettantism. 
This collection is supposed to be memorized and sung by 
school children. 

On the other hand, books banned from German libraries and 
bookstores are significant indications of Nazi education and cul- 
ture. ‘These the Library of Congress is trying to collect as re- 
presentatives of the spirit of the other Germany. Among them 
are Deutsches Lesebuch, an anthology of classical and romantic 
German prose by Hugo von Hofmannsthal, and Stefan Hock’s 
standard anthology of lyric poetry, Lyrik aus Deutschdsterreich 
(Vienna, 1919), both including selections by many authors not 
found in catalogs of German libraries nor mentioned in the new 
histories of literature. A case in point is Stefan Zweig, whose 
Schach-Novelle was finished shortly before his suicide in March, 
1942, and was published the same year in Buenos Aires in two 
editions numbered I-L, and 1-200. ‘The Library of Congress 
has No. 121. 

Persecution has followed the works of Fritz von Unruh. Son 
of a Prussian general, a Prussian officer himself and scion of old 
Silesian nobility, he turned pacifist after the World War, and 
his play, Ein Geschlecht (Leipzig, 1918), presents war as an or- 
deal of the world which destroys the foundations and traditions 
of life. This, together with books by Max Brod, Kurt Sonnen- 
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feld, Carl Sternheim, and a revolutionary proclamation to 
writers and artists, An alle Kunstler (Berlin, 1919), by Becker, 
Kellermann, Hasenclever, Pechstein, and others, belong to the 
same category of proscribed literature now being collected by 
the Library of Congress. 


Max LEDERER 
Associate Fellow in Education 





Review of the Quarter 


N THE THREE MONTHS which have passed since the 

first issue of the QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF CURRENT 

AcguisiTions, the Library has acquired and accessioned 
over half a million separate items. 

It is not possible for any one person to grasp what this figure 
actually represents in concrete terms of the printed publica- 
tions and the other materials which go into the making of a 
library; in terms of the hours of study or research or mere 
compilation which have gone into the creation of the mass; 
in terms of the other hours or weeks or months which will be 
required to analyze, catalog, and index it, or of the lifetimes 
which would be needed to absorb its contents. 

Yet each single item of the half million has been accepted 
and accessioned for a very definite reason and in anticipation 
of probable or very certain usefulness. No one piece lacks its 
individual interest or importance, whether it be an issue of a 
new journal on the dehydration of foodstuffs, or whether it be 
a leaflet dropped in Palermo on an Easter Sunday by the 
R. A. F. 

Thus considered, the task for which the QUARTERLY exists— 
the task of calling attention to acquisitions of interest and 
importance—should be an easy one. Actually, it could 
effectively—and perhaps not inadequately—be accomplished 
if the first ten, or fifty, or hundred acquisitions of each three 
months were arbitrarily taken to represent the whole. And 
indeed, though the selection which is actually employed here 
is a genuine selection and represents a screening of the entire 
half million, yet the interesting and exciting items which pass 
through the screen and never reach the QUARTERLY’s bin are 
both numerous and important. 

It becomes more nearly possible to comprehend the half 
million accessions if they are divided into heaps of different 
kinds. Thus, at least 87,500 were issues of newspapers; these, 
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at least, form a distinguishable group. Another 240,000 repre- 
sented issues of other periodical and serial publications, more 
than half of which were Government documents—Federal, 
State, local and foreign. In still other categories were maps, 
sheet music, prints, and phonograph records. There were 
1,800 reels and strips of microfilms and 68,500 manuscripts. 
Only 100,000 were books and pamphlets, and of these, again, 
over half were Government publications. 

The half million thus becomes a little, if only a little, more 
comprehensible, a little less staggering both ideally in terms 
of the ideas and the information contained, and physically in 
terms of the materials to be sorted, bound, and shelved. And, 
to reduce even these heaps to something like comprehensible 
size, a few items are selected from the thousands for presenta- 
tion here. 

In the preceding pages the presentation has been further 
simplified by grouping acquisitions in special articles around 
single subjects or single themes. In the following pages, by 
contrast, there are mentioned a number of recent accessions, 
appearing almost in the miscellaneous order in which they are 
received—now an incunable, now an almanac, and now an 
example of the work of Picasso as an illustrator. Each has its 
interest, its present and future importance. 

And in the following pages, if anywhere, will be found an 
answer to the question: Why the half million? Itis that only 
by securing the half million can a library such as the Library of 
Congress reasonably expect, some day. to furnish a student or 
an investigator with the one issue of the MAFEKING Mal, the 
one illustration of Ovid’s Métamorphoses, the one list of officials 
at the court of Henri Christophe, the one score of John Philip 
Sousa, which he needs. 

The running commentary which foHows has been put 
together by the Editor of the QUARTERLY with the help of 
Dr. Sidney Kramer, from reports by the various Recommending 
Officers of the Library. 


VERNER W. CLapp 
Director, Acquisitions Department 
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MISCELLANY 


wo 
Rare Book Collection 


MONG RARE BOOKS added to the Library of Congress 
f,, wane the past six months are three early Haitian im- 
prints, presented by Miss Harriet P. Winslow of Washington. 
Published in the second decade of the last century, during the 
reign of Henri Christophe, each is of high bibliographical 
significance. The three titles are: Almanach Royal d Hayti, 
pour Il’ Année 1816, printed at Cap Henry by P. Roux; J. L. 
Vastey’s Notes a M. le Baron de V. P. Malouet, printed at Cap 
Henry by P. Roux, October 1814; and Liberté et Independance 
[Cap Henry, 1814], all formerly owned by Daniel Todd 
Patterson, one-time commander of the frigate Constitution. 

The Almanach Royal @ Hayti was a BuRKE’s PEERAGE for Chris- 
tophe’s kingdom. Cultural and social interests are reflected in 
the chapters concerned with the Académie Royale de Musique, 
the Peintres du Roi, the Théatre Royal, the establishment of 
of public schools, and a final chapter dealing with court 
etiquette. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Thomas W. Streeter of Morris- 
town, New Jersey, an interesting pamphlet which was removed 
from the Library at some time before the inventory of 1928 has 
now been returned. This pamphlet entitled INTERESTING 
ACCOUNT OF THE PROJECT OF FRANCE RESPECTING LOUISIANA, 
BY A FRENCH COUNSELLOR OF STATE, is an abridged edition of 
Charles Brockden Brown’s AN ADDRESS TO THE GOVERNMENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES, ON THE CESSION OF LOUISIANA TO THE 
Frencu (Philadelphia, 1803). Printed by John Alburtis at 
Martinsburg in 1803, this is the third, chronologically speak- 
ing, of West Virginia imprints. The Library has the first and 
second as well. 

The oldest book acquired is a fifteenth century edition of 
Johannes Nider’s Praeceptorium Divinae Legis, sive Expositio 
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Decalogi, a moral treatise on the Ten Commandments. Over 
seventy editions of the works of this Dominican monk were 
printed in the fifteenth century, including twenty editions of 
the author’s most popular work, the Praeceptorrum. Unsigned 
and undated, this edition has been ascribed to the Basel press 
of Berthold Ruppel. <A few years ago this particular book was 
the subject of an interesting monograph by the late Fritz 
Finkenstaedt, who describes a copy containing a rubricator’s 
date in manuscript, October 20, 1464. If this date in that copy 
is authentic, then the edition may be the earliest known book 
printed in Switzerland. The edition is described by number 
N172 in INCUNABULA IN AMERICAN LipRARIEsS: A SECOND 
CENsus, where three other copies are recorded. 

Among Americana is a brief reference to Columbus which 
appears in the poem written by Johann Maria Cataneo in 
praise of Genoa and printed at Rome in February, 1514. 

The bitter controversy of George Keith with the Quakers of 
Pennsylvania had many repercussions, not least the removal 
of William Bradford, the pioneer Pennsylvania printer, to 
New York, after his trial in Philadelphia for publishing Keith’s 
tracts. Four important titles bearing upon this controversy, 
two of which were printed by Bradford, have been added to the 
collections: the two tracts that Bradford printed are Keith’s 
TRUTH AND INNOCENCY DEFENDED AGAINST CALUMNY AND 
DEFAMATION [1692], and his THE HEREsIE AND HATRED WHICH 
Was FALSELY CHARGED UPON THE INNOCENT JusTLY RE- 
TURNED UPON THE GuILTy, (1693). The third title is the 
London reprint of New ENGLAND’s SPIRIT OF PERSECUTION 
TRANSMITTED TO PENNSYLVANIA, the first or second book 
printed by Bradford after the removal of his press to New York. 
(The New York edition is also represented in the Library’s 
holdings.) The London reprint, dated 1693, carries the title, 
THE TrYALS OF PETER Boss, GEORGE KeiTH, THomas Bupp, 
AND WILLIAM BRADFORD, FOR SEVERAL GREAT MISDEMEANORS 
(As Was PRETENDED BY THEIR ADVERSARIES) BEFORE A COURT 
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OF QuaKERS. Finally Samuel Jennings in his THE STATE oF 
THE CASE . . . BETWIXT THE . . . QUAKERS. . . and GEORGE 
KeitH (London, 1694), defends himself against the many 
charges made by Keith. 

We have acquired a scarce Georgia item not included in 
the De Renne catalog: William Best’s THE RELIEF OF THE 
PERSECUTED PROTESTANTS OF SALTZBURGH, AND THE SUPPORT 
OF THE COLONY OF GEORGIA, RECOMMENDED IN A SERMON 

. , (London, 1734). The Saltzburger Lutherans, who 
arrived in Georgia early in 1734, were the first religious group 
to seek asylum in that colony. This particular copy of the 
sermon preached at the time of the departure of the refugees 
was inscribed and presented by the author to James Ogle- 
thorpe, the founder of Georgia. 

A vivid description of the siege of Quebec is contained in a 
long epic poem composed by ‘Thomas Young entitled A 
PorM SACRED TO THE Memory OF JAMES WOLFE (New Haven, 
1761). Ours is one of the five known copies. Another sig- 
nificant Wolfe item is the first edition of his INSTRUCTIONS TO 
YounG Orricers (London, 1768). 

Valuable western Americana include the undated edition of 
Samuel Wharton’s VIEW OF THE TITLE TO INDIANA, A TRACT 
OF COUNTRY ON THE RIVER OHIO, also one of five recorded 
copies and probably printed at Philadelphia in 1775; an early 
issue of the Spanish press in California, a broadside dated at 
Monterey, July 16, 1844 (printed on two sheets joined to- 
gether, differently from the two other recorded copies, printed 
on a single sheet, one on both sides, the other on one side of a 
larger sheet); and A. S. Mercer’s WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
THE GREAT NORTHWEST, HER MATERIAL RESOURCES AND 
CLAIMS TO EMIGRATION (Utica, 1865) comparable to the colo- 
nization tracts of an earlier period. 
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Periodicals 


ERIODICAL AMERICANA are always substantially represented 
P in our current acquisitions. Typical samples of issues of 
older newspapers, representing perhaps one in a hundred of 
the current acquisitions, are given below: 

Connecticut: Windham. WiINDHAM HERALD, August 29, 1799. 
Pennsylvania: Doylestown. Buck’s CouNTY PATRIOT AND FARMER’s ADVER- 

TISER, October 4, 1824—September 24, 1827. 

South Carolina: Beaufort. THe TrrpungE, November 25, 1875—December 

20, 1876. 

Vermont: Windsor. SPOONER’s VERMONT JOURNAL, April 10, October 9, 

November 13, 1809. 

Virginia: Norfolk. Norro._k VircIniAn, September 27, 1869. 

The most exciting single acquisition in the serials are the 152 
numbers of THE MAFEKING Malt, the SPECIAL SIEGE SLIP 
from November 1, 1899 through May 31, 1900. The siege of 
Mafeking by the Boers began on October 12, 1899, and was 
raised by a flying column from Field Marshal Lord Roberts’s 
forces 217 days later on May 17, 1900. The first issue of the 
SPECIAL SIEGE SuiP explains that “‘technical difficulties pre- 
vented the issue of the MAFEKING Mar. Those difficulties 
we hope speedily to surmount. In the meantime we purpose 
keeping our friends informed of happenings from day to day; 
‘Qud Kraker’ or ‘Black Maria’ et hoc genus permitting.” So 
the SpEcIAL SIEGE Sip, sometimes called SpEcIAL SIEGE 
EDITION, was “‘issued daily, shells permitting.” These were 
no idle words, for the Preface supplied with the file recounts 
the damage done by three shells and numerous bullets that 
entered the office and obliged the construction of an adjacent 
dug-out. 

The issues are usually single sheets printed on paper of 
varying quality, color, and size, and contain the daily incidents 
of the siege and the life and sports of the beleaguered town. 
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Philosophy 


MONG the Library’s most recent acquisitions in philosophy 
A are autograph notes which the reformer Phillipp Melanch- 
thon wrote in the back of a beautiful edition of Sophocles 
printed at Frankfort-am-Main in 1544 by Peter Braubach 
(Petrus Brubachius). Unlike his friend Martin Luther, 
Melanchthon maintained, particularly in his later years, a 
strong interest in humanistic studies, and these autographic 
notes, which describe in detail the many attributes of Zeus, 
amply witness Melanchthon’s love of Greek culture. 

In philosophy of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries two 
works may be mentioned. Immanuel Hermann Fichte’s 
Grundziige zum Systeme der Philosophie (Heidelberg, 1833-46, 3 
v.) is one of the most important works of the son of Johann 
Gottlieb Fichte. The Library’s holdings of Fichte have here- 
tofore been less complete than its holdings in the literature 
about him. The other significant work is William Wollaston’s 
THe ReELicion oF NATURE DELINEATED (London, 1725), a 
classical expression of the ethical and religious temper of the 
eighteenth century Enlightenment. It made the curious but 
striking attempt to characterize immoral conduct as “an injury 
to truth.” ‘This copy has also the extrinsic value of belonging 
to the edition upon which Benjamin Franklin worked as com- 
poser in Palmer’s printing office in London. 


The Sciences 


7. history and current activity of science throughout the 
world has given a natural impetus to our book buying 
during the war years. Lately added to the Library, for ex- 
ample, have been Johannes Glogoviensis’ Jntroductiorum Com- 
pendiosum in Tractatum Sphere Materialis Magistri Foannis de 
Sacrobusto, printed at Cracow by Florian Ungler for John 
Haller in 1513, an item important both scientifically and 
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historically. Unknown to Harrisse and Sabin, John of Glo- 
gau’s commentary on the Sphaera Mundi of Johannes de Sacro 
Busto contains an interesting reference to two early voyages to 
the New World in 1501 and 1504, undertaken at the instiga- 
tion of King Manuel of Portugal. Most probably these voy- 
ages refer to those made by Americus Vespucius. Another fine 
and rare book is John Clarke’s DEMONSTRATION OF SOME OF THE 
PRINCIPAL SECTIONS OF SiR IsAAc NEWTON’S PRINCIPLES (Lon- 
don, 1730). ‘This treatise marks a very interesting phase in the 
controversies between Leibniz’s and Newton’s theories of 
physics. Einstein, as well as most contemporary philosophers 
and historians of science, think these discussions still of funda- 
mental epistemological importance. 

Current scientific material received from abroad must nat- 
urally be discussed in print with some delicacy. We may say, 
however, that the past six months have seen hundreds of titles 
in monograph and serial form arriving and being put to use by 
those interested in such matters as the European campaigns 
of the present war; mapping, geography and geopolitics; the 
state of the social sciences in Germany; technical dictionaries; 
military and naval science; bibliography; agriculture and for- 
estry; technology and pure science. One example of the value 
of the current acquisitions of the Library of Congress was im- 
pressed upon a medical officer when he found a 1943 copy ofa 
German text on the sulfa series. The book contains labora- 
tory and clinical experiences in the use of sulfa and related 
drugs, especially in relation to anaerobic organisms. Knowl- 
edge concerning several compounds is at a very elementary 
level in this country, and on the basis of the information con- 
tained in this German monograph there has been built a 
considerable bibliography concerning at. least one poten- 
tially very important chemotherapeutic compound. 

Two works in the field of social science have been acquired 
in basic editions: a fine copy of the first edition of Adam 
Smith’s WEALTH oF Nations (London, 1776) and Karl 
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Marx’s CapitaL (London [& New York] 1887, 2 v.). This is 
the first complete English translation of the Socialist classic, 
by Samuel Moore and Edward Aveling, from the third Ger- 
man edition edited by Engels. The end papers and binding 
indicate that the sheets of the British edition were imported 
by Julius Bordollo, who operated a ‘‘Labor News Agency” 
in New York City for a brief and active period in the eighties, 
from the British publisher, Swan, Sonnenschein, Lowry & Co. 
This set may be regarded as the first edition of CAPITAL made 
available in this country, no complete text having been actu- 
ally printed here until 1890, when the Humboldt edition 
appeared. 

Maps produced during the present war have been received 
from abroad, but we can talk more freely of the large-scale 
British war maps of parts of France, 1914-1918, received as a 
gift from Maj. Ernest Clegg of New York City. Mr. R. 
Harvey Sargent, of the United States Geological Survey, has 
graciously presented three manuscript field notebooks and 
diaries, for the years 1903-1904, concerned with his own orig- 
inal plane-table surveying in China as a member of the Car- 
negie expedition under Bailey Willis; the notebooks supplement 
his manuscript maps of the Hopei, Shansi, and Szechwan 
provinces, presented to the Library at an earlier date. 

The manuscript of a striking cartoon map has been presented 
to the Library by its generous author, Mr. Kenneth Stuart of 
Philadelphia. It shows Hitler seated on a trestle, dressed as a 
paper hanger, surrounded by spilled equipment, and looking 
profoundly depressed. Behind him is the wall of a room 
papered with a political map of western Europe. The paste 
did not stick; the strips of wall paper have slipped and do not 
match; their borders are loose and curling out from the wall; 
some of the strips have already fallen to the floor. A cartoonist 
of less talent than Stuart would have failed to show the minute 
heads of tacks which hold up the wall paper in places. The 
chief of the Division of Maps considers this to be the cartoon 
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map of the year. It is 14% by 19 inches in size,‘and done in 
various shades of red, blue, green, brown, yellow, and black 
tempera. In reduced scale the printed version of this map 
appeared on the cover of the SaruRDAy EveNiNG Post for 
July 31, 1943. 


The Arts 


N Music, the Library of Congress has always a variety of 
| phonon ts new acquisitions to report. From the list of 
musical Americana acquired during the last six months, we 
select the following titles: 


Blake’s Young Flutists’ Magazine, containing popular airs: arranged for two 
or three flutes. Vol. I, No. 1—Vol. II, No. 5. Philadelphia: G. E. 
Blake, 1833. [Gift of Elliot Shapiro] 

Mason, LowEtt. The Boston glee book, consisting of an extensive collec- 
tion of glees, madrigals, and rounds; . . . Boston, J. H. Wilkins & R. B. 
Carter, and G. W. Palmer & Co., 1838. 

Czerny, Cart. The pianist’s daily and indispensible exercises; . . . Boston, 
G. P. Reed [184—?]. 

The Washington temperance song book. A collection of temperance songs, 
set to music ... By a Washingtonian. Harrisburg, Pa., Hickok & 
Cantine; Philadelphia, Smith & Peck, 1842. 

The Rough and Ready Minstrel. A choice collection of songs for the 
campaign. Philadelphia, Pub. for the National Rough and Ready 
Club, by King & Baird, 1848. 

DonizETT1, GAETANO. II Poliuto: (The martyrs:) A lyric tragedy, in three 
acts. The music by Donizetti. As represented at the Royal Italian 
Opera, London, and the Academy of Music, New York. New York, 
C. Breusing, 1859. 


Of manuscripts we cite: 


CopLanpD, AARON. Improvisation, for organ. .Composer’s autograph 
manuscript; not dated. Published by the H. W. Gray Co., New York, 
in their Contemporary Organ series. [Gift of the composer, Aug. 2, 
1943.] 

Mituaup, Darius. Pastorele, for organ. Composer’s autograph manu- 
script, signed at end: Milhaud; not dated. Published by the H. W. 
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Gray Co., New York, in their Contemporary Organ series. [Gift of the 
composer, Aug. 2, 1943.] 

PorTER, Quincy . . . String quartet no. 7 . . . Composer’s autograph 
manuscript; score; dated at end: “Belmont, Oct. 17, 1943.” At head 
of title: ““To Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge.’ First performed in the 
Library of Congress, October 30, 1943. [Gift of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge, Dec. 2, 1943.] 

[Sousa, JOHN Puiuip]. “The lion-tamer,” comic opera in II acts; words by 
J. Cheever Goodwin, music by Richard Stahl. 2 v. Autograph 
manuscript (full score) of John Philip Sousa. Composed in part and 
completely orchestrated by John Philip Sousa. Produced by Francis 
Wilson in New York in 1892. 

———— The Merry Monarch, by Emile Chabrier and Woolson Morse, 

orchestration by John Philip Sousa. 2 v. Autograph manuscript (full 

score) of John Philip Sousa, signed at end, “John Philip Sousa, Washington, 

D. C., August 1st 1890.’ Operetta; composed in part by Sousa. Pro- 

duced by Francis Wilson in New York, 1890. 


There is a fine Samuel Lover item among the holograph 
letters recently acquired. An eleven-page letter from London 
in 1851, it brings to the attention of an American friend the 


forthcoming tour of Mrs. Warner and discusses Lover’s business 
relations with various American music publishers. Worthy 
of special mention is the material currently on exhibition 
under the title: U. S. O. Drawings Interpreting American 
Songs. 

Picture books, interesting from many points of view, have 
been acquired at auction, by purchase, and by gift. We may 
mention that among the fifteen pieces purchased at the Frank 
Crowninshield sale in November were two albums of Forain’s 
first World War watercolors reproduced in facsimile by Léon 
Marotte, published in Paris by Devambez; Picasso’s illustra- 
tions to the Métamorphoses of Ovid in their cancelled state; and 
a volume of seventy reproductions of drawings by ‘Toulouse- 
Lautrec, with a biographical notice and catalogue by Maurice 
Joyant, published by Helleu & Sergent (Paris, 1930). 

An important book in the history of book illustration in 
America is the three volume edition of the anonymous AN 
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IMPARTIAL HIsTORY OF THE WAR IN AMERICA BETWEEN GREAT 


BRITAIN AND THE UNITED StaTEs (Boston, 1781-1784). Com- 
plete sets of this are almost unobtainable. Esthetically John 
Norman’s engravings, which embellish the work, are “atro- 
ciously bad,” but Dr. Frank Weitenkampf, who expresses this 
view, has remarked that it is human activity, more than art, 
that speaks to us from these early and weak efforts to give our 
scattered population something like the pictorial art of Europe. 

Selected originally for its interest as a representation of 
British humor, THE OxLp SatLor’s JoLLy Boat, LADEN WITH 
TALES AND YARNS . . . STEERED BY H. M. Barker (London, 
1853), finds itself a place in our collection of illustrated books 
for its steelengravings by George and Robert Cruikshank. ‘The 
ornamental title, depicting scenes from the life of the sailor 
and his end in Davy Jones’ Locker, is specially noteworthy. 

The Rare Book Collection has acquired eleven broadsides 
and single leaves, poetical and political parodies, with draw- 
ings and caricatures by George Cruikshank (1792-1878). 
Most of the drawings are colored and represent first editions 
issued between 1814 and 1822. 

Seventy-one prints have been acquired by the Pennell Fund 
Committee. Among them is a group of etchings and dry- 
points by Muirhead Bone, including the beautiful Somerset 
House. Bone’s portrait of Joseph Conrad was also acquired. 
Other important items are four Camerons, three Cassatts and 
two Degas etchings. Also purchased, on the Pennell Fund, 
were two Whistler items. One, headed ‘“The Baronet’s In- 
discretion”? and addressed to the Editor of the New York 
Herald, is apparently Whistler’s draft of the letter published 
in the Patt Mati Gazette for March 6, 1895. It was re- 
printed in THE BARONET AND THE ButTEeRFLY, Whistler’s 
pamphlet on the Eden trial. It represents Whistler in his 
most vitriolic vein; it provoked an equally scathing response 
from Frederick Morton Eden, in which he says: ‘For vul- 
garity, insolence, and cowardice combined, the composition 
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would be hard to beat, and the most appropriate answer to it 
would be the argumentum baculinum, which Mr. Whistler knows 
is out of date, or he would not have dared to write it.”” The 
other is a letter of about 1878, from Whistler to Mr. Blott, in 
which he tells Blott that the picture will be taken to him to- 
morrow and asks that someone be there to receive it as “others 
in the same building are quite indifferent.” Possibly this re- 
fers to the portrait of Carlyle which he once gave Blott as 
security for the loan of $150. 


Orientalia 


HAT is probably the best contemporary account in any 

language of the life of the American and British com- 
munities in the Far East in clipper ship days, has been pre- 
sented to the Library by Miss Elma Loines, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
It is the holograph Journal of Harriet Low, a young girl of 
Salem, Mass., written in eight volumes covering the years 
1829-1834 when she was living in Macao and Canton. It is 
of such importance that it is hoped it may be published soon. 

Some significant items in Japanese are: 

Juvx6 Dératr Toker [Vital population statistics] for 1937 and 1938. Com- 


piled and published by the Statistical Bureau of the Cabinet, Tokyo. 
The figures for 1937 were published in 1938, and those for 1938 in 1939. 


These volumes record in detail the statistics of births and deaths, as 
well as marriages and divorces in Japan proper. The issue covering 
1937 is particularly significant, as in it are published for the first time 
the statistics of births by age of mother. 


Suun Téxe! [Statistics of deaths by cause] for 1937 and 1938. Compiled 
and published by the Statistical Bureau of the Cabinet, Tokyo. 


The jinké détai tékei has only one table on deaths by cause. In it 
deaths are classified by prefecture and sex according to eighty-five 
causes. The Shiin tékei breaks down these figures into much greater 
detail. 1. Deaths in each prefecture, and in each of the six largest 
cities, are classified by sex and by two hundred causes, some of which 
are still further subdivided. 2. Deaths by cause, sex, and month. 
3. Deaths by cause and by twenty-two age groups. 4. Deaths by 
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cause and occupation. An appendix applies the same classification 
principles to deaths occurring in Karafuto, the Japanese-administered 
portion of Saghalien Island. 


Among almost one thousand new titles in Indica added in 
this period are: 


BANERJEA, JITENDRA NATH: The development of Hindu iconography. 
Calcutta, The University of Calcutta, 1941. 459 pp. 
A native estimate which should not be overlooked by the student of 
Indian art. 


TraDE DireEcTorY OF BURMA AND CEYLON. Calcutta, Industry Publishers 
Ltd., 1940-41. 287 pp. 
A reliable handbook, with general descriptions of the countries, their 
resources, government, societies, population, etc., and lists of firms. 


L’InpE FrangaisE Dans La Guerre. Pondicherry, 194[?]. 


Contains population statistics and general description of this ‘Free 
French” territory. 


Tue Siam Directory. 1878-87; 1889-92. Bangkok, printed at the Bang 
k’olem Office, etc. 1878-92. 14 v. in 4 v. 


A rare work of immense historical value. 


Among Persian materials the outstanding item, out of 
almost 500 distributed among thirty-odd subjects, is: 


[Anon.:] Taj Mahal. “The inscriptions both Arabic andPersian on the Taj 
Mahal faithfully copied out in Naskhi and Nastalik hand and rendered 
into English.” [Dealer’s descr.] Manuscript [n. d.], sm. 4%, 98 pp. 
Bound original mottled calf. 


The first 16 pp. [of a different paper, paginated in occidental order, in 
contrast to the balance of the book which begins at the back] contain a 
poem, “The Tauj,” in English, 266 lines, dated Shekooabad, 2¢ July, 
1815. The hand is not that of the rest of the book. 

The inscriptions, the main part of the book, are copied in elegant 
Arabic calligraphy, line by line, four horizontal panels to a page, with the 
English translations directly below in a clear hand. At the foot of one 
page is a note “1076 Hejira 143 years ago. Agra 5 [?] November 1804 
year of the Hejira 1219.” The date 1804 occurs on another page, at the 
end of the translation to the Persian inscription from the ““Mootu Musjid 
in the Fort of Agrah.” . 

The inscription section is followed by two and a half pages naming the 
architects and artisans who worked on the Taj and the names and pro- 
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venances of the twenty different stones and marbles employed in the 

construction. 

The flyleaf bears the inscription.: “J. M. [or W?] Paxton [or Pexton.], 
23°4, Feby. 1820.” 


Manuscripts 


IRST in the manuscript accessions of a war year must be 

mentioned a letter of Alan Seeger, dated May 31, 1916, 
enclosing An Ode in Memory of the American Volunteers 
Fallen for France, 1914-15-16. 

To the collections of Presidential and political papers there 
have been many important additions, including letters of 
Thomas Jefferson to Benjamin Rush, September 22, 1809; of 
James Monroe to Rush, June 15, 1811; and six letters from 
William Maclay to Rush, in 1789 and 1790. These were pur- 
chased at the Biddle sales, along with a letter of James Madison 
dated May 30, 1806. Another Madison letter, November 28, 
1801, addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury, refers to claims 
of an American citizen, Fenwick. It sets forth in full the atti- 
tude of the United States Government toward claims before 
foreign tribunals for the restitution of captured American 
property. : 

To the Jackson Papers has been added a letter to Abner 
Greenleaf, dated May 6, 1828, in which Jackson assails his 
political opponents for maligning Mrs. Jackson and _ thanks 
Greenleaf for his friendly defense. 

Of two recently acquired letters of John Tyler, dated June 
20, 1831, and August 20, 1857, the first is of unusual interest. 
Tracing the origin of Nullification, Tyler cites the political 
utterances of Thomas Jefferson, Spencer Roane, and others, 
and puts critical emphasis on the political philosophy of Jef- 
ferson. According to Tyler, Virginians, and not South 
Carolinians, were the fathers of Nullification. 

To the papers of Zachary Taylor have been added two 
letters written by him in 1834, on May 12 and July 15. These 
letters discuss changes in the army uniform. 
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Among literary manuscripts an important accession is a 
group of about 1600 items, the collection of Benjamin Ticknor, 
the Boston publisher, and his daughter. ‘The literary manu- 
scripts—essays, novels and miscellaneous prose—and the per- 
sonal and business correspondence, represent Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, John Kendrick Bangs, Edward Bellamy, Edwin Booth, 
Phillips Brooks, Alice Brown, Winston Churchill, Charles 
Dana, Edgar Fawcett, Eugene Field, Julian Hawthorne, 
William Dean Howells, Washington Irving, Henry James, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, James Russell Lowell, Brander Matthews, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, William 
Lyon Phelps, Whitelaw Reid, Otis Skinner, Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, Charles Sumner, Mark Twain, Barrett Wendell, 
Walt Whitman, and many others. 

Of sociological and general ideological interest are ten un- 
published letters by the German-American, Wilhelm Weitling, 
the wandering tailor who travelled on foot all over Europe. One 
of the most picturesque figures of nineteenth century socialism, 
Weitling was the author of several philosophically interesting 
books, such as Garantieen der Harmonie und Fretheit. He came to 
the United States after he had taken part in the revolution of 
1848 and lived in New York until 1871. According to Dr. 
David Baumgardt, Consultant in Philosophy, these unpub- 
lished letters by Weitling preserve a vivid picture of life and 
thought in German-American socialist circles of New York, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Baltimore, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
and their colony Communia, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Weitling says of Anglo-Saxon Americans that “‘they 
are by no means too lazy to think.” 

Through the courtesy of Miss Jessie Sherk, secretary to the 
late John Vance Cheney, author and librarian, we have re- 
ceived a collection of his papers for the period 1862-1922. 
These papers include his unpublished autobicgraphy, his 
diaries, some lectures, copies of his lyric verse, critical essays, 
clippings, photographs, and a few letters. 
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A manuscript accession of purely local interest is a volume 
from the estate of Allen R. Boyd, with intimate details of the 
activities of the Library of Congress between 1901 and 1906. 
Mr. Boyd was a member of the staff, 1899-1936, and served as 
executive assistant to Mr. Putnam for many years. 


Literature for the Blind 


RESENT and future problems of the war have made more 
Pp significant the technical books about blindness and the 
blind. Following directives of the Office of the Surgeon 
General, programs for the blind of the United States Army are 
being arranged for certain military hospitals and agencies. 
In the military service trained workers are placing the blind in 
suitable jobs. Blind consultants will make the initial contact 
with the newly blinded soldier and these men will need not 
only books in ordinary type dealing with the subject of blind- 
ness but also books in braille. A recent addition in embossed 
type is Helga Lende’s WHaT OF THE BLIND? Books I Anp II. 
The two volumes treat seventeen phases of the subject, each 
written by an expert, the first covering general problems, the 
second dealing with the more specialized aspects, such as 
Economic and Vocational Adjustments, Aids and Appliances 
in Education and Recreation, and The Federal Government 
and the Blind. 

Books in braille provided for blind readers of today are in 
sharp contrast with the emphasis in past years on fiction and 
religious books. Recently added to the Library’s collection 
are David Ewen’s THe Book oF MopEerRNn Composers and 
Aaron Copland’s Our New Music. History is represented by 
Volume I of Douglas Southall Freeman’s LEE’s LiEuTENANTs, 
by German Archiniegas’ THE Knicut oF Et Dorapo, and by 
Cecil Brown’s Suez To SINGAPORE. Other titles include 
WIsDoM OF CHINA AND Inp1A by Lin Yu-t’ang and OrDER OF 
THE Day, Thomas Mann’s political essays and speeches. 

THE STAFF 
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